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WHEN  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society  pubhshed  in 
1962  The  Drake  Family  of  New  Hampshire  it  limited  the  con¬ 
tents  to  what  could  be  strictly  interpreted  as  coming  under 
that  title.  A  great  deal  of  material  was  left  out  which  was  of  uncertain  or 
unproven  connection  with  the  New  Hampshire  family,  but  still  had  gen¬ 
uine  historical  value  for  the  story  of  the  settlement  of  the  New  World. 
To  make  available  all  this  information  about  the  kind  of  people  who  left 
England,  Col.  James  Frank  Drake  has  generously  given  to  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society  the  present  book.  The  Society  in  its  turn  is 
pleased  to  offer  it  to  the  pubhc,  in  the  conviction  that  it  wdl  be  of  real 
value  and  interest.  The  author  wishes  here  to  acknowledge  the  work  done 
by  members  of  his  staff  in  the  preparation  of  this  book.  The  research  was 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Thomas  Woodard  assisted  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Andrus  and 
Mr.  J.  A.  Goodall,  while  the  marshalling  and  editing  of  the  material  was 
in  the  main  the  work  of  Mr.  R.  O.  Dennys,  Rouge  Croix. 
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ORIGIN  AND  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  THE  SURNAME  OF  DRAKE 


TFIE  basis  of  a  survey  of  the  distribution  in  England  of  the  surname  Drake 
must  be  to  select  records  of  different  dates,  which  cover  the  whole  country 
fairly  evenly  and  deal  with  most  classes  of  society,  yet  are  capable  of  being 
searched  without  overwhelming  labor.  This  selection  is  not  easy,  particularly  for 
earlier  dates,  and  is  not  helped  by  the  fact  that  the  editing  and  printing  of  records 
of  the  most  suitable  kinds  has  seldom  been  undertaken  on  a  national  basis,  but  for 
the  most  part  only  in  a  somewhat  haphazard  way  by  local  antiquarian  societies  to 
suit  county  or  local  interests. 

Of  such  records  the  most  suitable  for  our  purpose  were  thought  to  be  the  tax¬ 
ation  assessments,  which  were  made  throughout  the  country  at  different  dates,  for 
the  purpose  of  particular  levies  or  subsidies,  and  generally  known  as  the  Lay  Sub¬ 
sidy  Rolls,  of  which  the  original  manuscript  roUs  are  preserved  in  vast  numbers  in 
the  Public  Record  Office  in  London.  Unfortunately  comparatively  few  have  been 
copied,  edited  or  printed. 

The  first  of  these  taxes  to  take  the  form  which  became  the  pattern  for  subse¬ 
quent  centuries  was  that  of  a  fifteenth  granted  in  1217  at  a  Great  Council  by  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  the  free  tenants  and  “all  others,”  to  Henry  III  shortly 
after  his  accession,  in  return  for  his  confirmation  of  Magna  Carta  and  the  Charter 
of  the  Forests.  From  this  time  onwards  taxes  of  a  fifteenth,  tenth  or  other  per¬ 
centage,  were  requested  by  the  King  at  increasingly  frequent  intervals  of  time,  as 
the  burden  of  government  and  the  problems  of  national  administration  increased 
in  scale  and  complexity.  Often  they  were  only  granted  after  considerable  discussion 
in  the  Great  Council  and  in  return  for  some  concession  by  the  King,  but,  having 
been  granted,  they  were  borne  proportionately  to  the  value  of  their  property,  by 
the  great  majority  of  property  holders,  regardless  of  feudal  status.^ 

The  unit  of  taxation  was  the  shire,  with  its  ancient  administrative  districts,  the 
hundreds,  in  turn  subdivided  into  boroughs  and  tithings  (sometimes  loosely  called 
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townships)  together  forming  the  earliest  units  of  local  government  and  poUce 
which  the  Norman  conquerors  took  over  from  their  Saxon  predecessors.  As  new 
assessments  were  generally  made  at  each  new  grant  of  taxes,  the  amounts  to  be 
raised  were  difficult  to  forecast.  When  a  fifteenth  was  granted  in  1314-15  a  new 
valuation  was  made  of  every  tithing,  borough  and  city  in  the  kingdom,  and  this 
remained  the  standard  rate  henceforth,  so  that  every  tithing  and  borough  knew 
what  proportion  would  be  required  from  it  whenever  ParUament  granted  an  aid 
or  subsidy  to  the  King.  Of  the  early  assessments  some  of  the  fullest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  are  those  for  1322-23,  1327-28,  and  1332-33.  These  have  been  printed  for 
certain  counties  and  exist  for  almost  all,  though  not  necessarily  for  each  of  these 
years. 

While  many  of  the  rolls  record  only  the  county  or  hundredal  totals,  a  num¬ 
ber  list  the  names  of  the  taxpayers  assessed  in  each  tithing,  the  value  of  their  taxable 
lands  or  goods  or  wages,  and  the  percentage  of  tax  payable.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
people  were  taxed  in  each  tithing  in  which  they  held  property,  but  under  the 
Tudors  the  returns  were  made  only  in  those  ti things  in  which  they  principally 
resided.  These  rolls  are  consequently  of  the  greatest  value  for  genealogical  research, 
telling  us  not  only  where  a  person  hved  and  owned  property,  but  also  something 
of  his  social  and  fmancial  standing. 

This  great  series  of  taxation  records,  some  of  which  are  printed  in  Feudal  Aids, 
are  now  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  and  cover  the  period  from  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  III  to  that  of  Charles  II,  and  are  loosely  referred  to  as  the  Lay 
Subsidy  Rolls.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  in  1524,  the  basis  of  assessment  was 
changed  and  the  tax  was  no  longer  imposed  directly  on  property,  but  on  persons 
according  to  the  reputed  value  of  their  realty  and  personalty,  generally  at  the  rate 
of  4s.  in  the  pound  on  lands  and  2s.  8d.  on  goods,  those  of  aUens  being  valued  at  a 
double  rate,  while  subsidies  from  the  clergy  were  generally  at  the  rate  of  4s.  in  the 
pound  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  hvings.  Because  of  the  new  assessment 
made  at  this  time,  the  Subsidy  Rolls  of  these  years  are  very  full  and  thus  of  particu¬ 
lar  importance.  After  1524  the  basis  of  assessment  remained  unchanged,  so  that  as 
time  went  on  they  ceased  to  reflect  accurately  the  current  value  of  the  person’s 
lands  or  goods,  but  nevertheless  give  a  useful  picture  of  their  relative  standing.  This 
form  of  taxation  was  discontinued  after  1663  and  thereafter  a  period  of  experiment 
followed  until  taxes  were  assessed  and  raised  on  a  somewhat  different  basis. 

The  Parish  Registers  of  the  Tudor  period  and  the  Protestation  returns  of 
1641-42  show  that  there  were  many  more  people  of  substance  Hving  in  a  parish 
than  appeared  in  the  taxation  returns,  and  the  absence  of  a  person’s  name  from  the 
Lay  Subsidy  Roll  cannot  therefore  be  taken  as  evidence  that  he  was  not  Hving  in 
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the  parish.  In  view  of  this  we  must  accept  the  earher  rolls  as  being  incomplete 
returns  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough  or  tithing.  For  instance,  the  Patent  RoUs 
and  the  Assize  Rolls  show  Drakes  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  who 
escape  mention  in  any  Hkely  Subsidy  Roll  of  the  period. 

The  other  classes  of  pubhc  records,  which  were  scanned  for  this  purpose,  have 
mostly  been  calendared  and  printed.  Those  for  the  early  period  are  the  Book  of  Fees, 
covering  the  years  from  1198  to  1293,  and  Feudal  Aids,  covering  the  years  from 
1284  to  1431,  though  both  deal  mainly  with  persons  holding  by  knight  service  or 
seq’eanty,  and  so  are  somewhat  limited  in  scope.  The  Close  Rolls  stretch  in  an 
imbroken  series  from  1204  to  1903  and  contain  the  “file  copies”  of  the  letters 
close,  i.e.  folded  or  closed  up,  which  were  sent  in  the  King’s  name  to  individuals, 
and  relate  to  administrative  matters  of  a  personal  nature,  as  well  as  containing 
enrolled  copies  of  privately  held  charters  or  deeds. 

The  Feet  of  Fines,  which  begin  about  1196  and  continue  in  an  imbroken  series 
throughout  the  period  in  which  we  are  interested,  record  conveyances  of  land, 
contain  much  useful  genealogical  material  and  produced  many  Drake  references. 
The  Catalogue  of  Ancient  Deeds,  comprising  deeds  from  the  seized  muniments 
of  the  dissolved  rehgious  houses,  deeds  of  purchase  and  exchange,  and  leases, 
proved  another  useful  source.  The  Curia  Regis  Rolls,  of  which  calendars  have 
been  printed  only  from  1189  to  1226,  record  early  law  suits  heard  in  the  King’s 
Court  and  gave  us  some  of  the  earUest  Drake  references,  while  the  Chancery 
Proceedings  did  the  same  for  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Much  other 
source  material  was  also  searched. 

The  medieval  spelling  of  names  was  largely  phonetic  and  in  this  case  took  the 
forms  Drake,  Drak,  Drach,  or  Drac,  “c”  and  “ch”  being  Norman  spellings  for  the 
sound  “k,”  and  all  these  renderings  of  the  name  can  be  regarded  as  true  forms  of 
Drake.  Drag  has  been  included  as  a  possible  variant  of  the  name,  although  it  is 
also  the  known  early  form  of  Drax,  the  earliest  form  of  this  Yorkshire  place  name 
being  Ealdedrege,  “the  old  dray  or  drag.”  The  Drax  names  have  only  been  noticed 
briefly  when  they  occur,  as  this  is  clearly  not  the  original  form  for  Drake.  The 
surnames  Dragun  and  Dragon  occur  at  a  very  early  period  in  Devon,  Sussex, 
Kent,  Essex  and  Durham,  but  disappear  from  the  records  shortly  after  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  With  the  exception  of  Durham,  all  these  counties  were  the 
homes  of  well  estabhshed  famflies  of  Drake,  so  that  Dragun  and  Dragon  can  be 
regarded  as  early  forms  of  the  name. 


II 


DISTRIBUTION  IN  SOUTHWEST  ENGLAND 


In  CORNWALL  the  earliest  reference  found  so  far  is  in  the  Subsidy  Roll  of  1327, 
where  the  name  occurs  in  Penwith  hundred,  in  the  forms  Stephen  de  Drech  and 
Andrew  Drake;  in  Kerrier  hundred,  as  John  le  Drake;  and  in  the  hundred  of 
West  as  Thomas  Drake.  The  Patent  Rolls  of  1336  record  John  Drake  as  a  conven¬ 
tionary  tenant  of  land  held  of  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  in  the  manors  of  Calstock  and 
Moresk,  just  across  the  border  from  Tavistock.  The  surname  disappears  from  the 
records  examined  until  it  makes  a  brief  reappearance  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  a 
Chancery  Suit.  There  is  no  record  of  the  name  in  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  Muster 
Roll  of  1538. 

In  DEVON  the  name  is  well  estabhshed  throughout  the  county.  The  earhest 
record  found  is  in  the  Assize  Roll  of  1237-38,  when  a  Reginald  le  Drake  was 
holding  land  in  Tiverton.  In  the  same  roll  a  Ralph  le  Drake  is  mentioned,  while  a 
Roger  le  Drake  is  recorded  in  the  Assize  RoU  of  1273-74.  The  name  next  appears 
in  the  Close  Roll  of  1274,  when  a  WiUiam  Dragun  was  murdered  at  some  place 
not  stated,  but  his  assailant  apparently  got  ofFby  benefit  of  clergy. 

At  the  assessment  for  the  Aid  of  1303,  Roger  le  Drake  was  holding  half  a 
knight’s  fee  at  Harboumford  in  South  Brent,  in  Stanborough  himdred,  and  the 
Subsidy  Roll  of  1327  records  a  Mathew  Drake,  and  that  of  1332  records  a  Martin 
Drake  both  in  the  same  hundred.  The  latter  Subsidy  Roll  also  shows  a  Robert 
Drake  in  the  adjacent  Ermington  hundred,  who  may  have  been  ancestor  to  that 
Hugh  Drake  who  held  one  third  knight’s  fee  in  Bigbury,  in  that  hundred  in  1428, 
as  well  as  part  of  Luscombe  in  Rattery,  while  in  the  same  year  a  John  Drake  was 
holding  half  a  knight’s  fee  at  Marley  in  Rattery.^ 

The  Patent  RoU  of  1327  records  a  Reginald  Drake  who,  with  others,  broke 
the  close  of  the  Prior  of  Montacute  at  KersweU,  in  the  southeast  of  the  county.  He 
may  weU  be  identical  with  the  man  of  this  name  who  was  a  monk  of  Tavistock 
Abbey  in  the  time  of  Edward  II  and  Edward  III,  for  they  were  a  high~Hving  and 
spirited  community,  hi  the  Patent  RoU  of  1335  we  find  that  Thomas  Drake,  a 
monk  of  Tavistock,  together  with  the  Abbots  of  Tavistock,  Buckland  and  Buck- 
fast,  and  a  party  of  the  more  prominent  Devon  gentry,  got  into  trouble  with  the 
Justices  for  poaching  deer  in  Hugh  de  Audley’s  free  chase  of  Dartmoor. 

The  name  is  widely  distributed  in  the  county  throughout  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  becomes  very  common  by  the  seventeenth  century.  During  this  latter 
period  the  surname  is  found  in  more  than  1 1 5  parishes,  the  greatest  concentrations 
being  at  AwHscombe  (between  1697  and  1801),  Axminster  (1660-1809),  Ayles- 
beare  (1585-1748),  Barnstaple  (1679-1800),  Churchstanton  (1641-1809),  Colyton 
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(1558-1753)9  Coleridge  (1557-1697),  Crawys  Morchard  (1552-1763),  CuUomp- 
tori  (1690-1797),  Exeter  (1477-1836),  Exmouth  (1554-1662),  Farway  (1574- 
1736),  Gittisharn  (1653-85),  Harpford  (1598-1695),  Hemyock  (1806-36),  Ide 
(1524-1724),  Kenton  (1680-1816),  Littleham  (1542-1797),  Musbury  (i578“i733)i. 
Newton  St.  Gyres  (1571-1743),  Otterton  (1562-1672),  Ottery  St.  Mary  (1630- 
1818),  Plymouth  (1573-1742),  Rewe  (1578-1722),  Salcombe  Regis  (1624-1711), 
Teigiunouth  (1722-1846),  Topsham  (1616-1782),  Totnes  (1306-1480),  Upottery 
(1592-1825),  Whitchurch  (1564-1738),  Withycombe  Raleigh  (1536-1722).  Fur¬ 
ther  research  would  undoubtedly  throw  up  more  records  of  the  name,  both 
earlier  and  later  and  in  other  parishes.  The  surname  continues  in  the  county  to 
this  day. 

Of  the  place  names  only  Drakelane  and  Drakeford  in  Bovey  Tracy,  which 
first  appears  in  the  records  in  1399,  are  likely  to  be  early  formations.  Drakeland 
Comer  in  Plympton  St.  Mary  is  late,  possibly  named  after  a  member  of  the  Drake 
family  living  in  the  parish  in  1374,  while  Drake’s  Island  in  Plymouth  Sound  was 
certainly  named  after  Sir  Francis  Drake.  Drake’s  Farm  in  Ide,  in  Exminster  hun¬ 
dred,  is  a  place  name  formation  after  a  late  medieval  owner,  as  is  also  Drake’s 
Farm  in  Musbury,  in  Axminster  hundred,  probably  named  after  some  member  of 
the  family  of  Drake  of  Ashe  in  that  parish. 

Sir  Francis  Drake,  as  the  most  illustrious  bearer  of  the  name  in  Devon,  natu¬ 
rally  excites  curiosity  as  to  the  origins  of  his  family,  but  they  remain  obstinately 
wrapped  in  obscurity.  Wilham  Camden,®  the  great  Elizabethan  antiquary,  says 
that  “this  Drake  (that  I  may  report  no  more  than  what  I  have  heard  from  him- 
selfe)  was  borne  of  meane  parentage  in  the  County  of  Devonshire,”  and  this 
appears  to  be  supported  by  the  Visitation  of  1564,  which  completely  ignores  the 
family,  and  the  Visitation  of  1620  which  does  not  even  record  his  father’s  Christian 
name.  While  much  further  research  remains  to  be  done  on  the  Admiral’s  pedigree 
we  have,  nevertheless,  something  to  go  on.  One  of  the  best  of  the  earher  studies  of 
the  family  and  career  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  is  that  by  H.  H.  Drake,^  who  discusses 
at  some  length  his  probable  ancestry.  While  it  is  difficult  to  go  all  the  way  with  Dr. 
Drake,  he  makes  a  persuasive  case  for  supposing  the  Admiral’s  family  to  have  been 
of  better  standing  than  stated  by  Camden  or  usually  conceded  by  later  authorities. 
Lady  Ehott-Drake’s  work  on  the  immediate  ancestry,  family  and  collateral  de¬ 
scendants  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  is  indispensable  and  includes  some  original  docu¬ 
ments  and  a  useful  if  somewhat  conjectural  sketch  pedigree.® 

The  Admiral’s  family  sprang  from  Crowndale,  a  small  estate  lying  about  a 
mile  to  the  south  of  Tavistock  and  originally  carved  out  of  the  demesne  lands  of 
the  Abbey  as  a  holding  for  a  servile  tenant.  It  is  tempting  to  see  a  possible  connec- 
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tion  with  the  family  of  that  John  Drake  who  was  assessed  for  the  Subsidies  of 
I327andi332m  nearby  Lifton  hundred,  for  it  was  only  after  1 1 1 6  that  the  Abbot’ s 
barony  acquired  the  status  of  a  separate  hundred,  distinct  from  that  of  Lifton.  H. 
H.  Drake  states  that  in  1330  Ralph,  the  son  of  John  Drake,  held  land  in  Lamerton 
parish,  adjoining  Tavistock.®  The  John  Drake  who  was  holding  property  in  1336 
at  Calstock,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tamar  from  Crowndale,  was  probably  related. 
The  Subsidy  of  1373  shows  Richard  Drake’s  as  the  highest  assessment  in  Tavistock 
hundred,  clear  indication  that  he  was  a  man  of  some  standing.  Two  other  Drakes 
were  parsons  in  the  neighborhood  in  the  later  years  of  this  century,  while  the 
Assize  Roll  of  1434-35  records  a  Walter  Drake  of  Tavistock.  The  earhest  tenant 
of  the  name  who  can  be  definitely  identified  with  Crowndale  was  Henry  Drake, 
who  was  granted  a  lease  of  the  land  in  1441.  Forty  years  later  a  new  lease  was 
granted  to  Simon  Drake,  possibly  his  grandson,  who  was  still  in  occupation  in 
1519,  when  John  Drake  (who  may  have  been  his  son  or  nephew)  was  granted  the 
reversion,  to  be  held  during  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  wife  Margery  and  son 
John. 

Edmund  Drake,  whom  the  Subsidy  RoU  for  1544  shows  to  have  been  Hving 
in  Tavistock  parish,  was  apparently  a  younger  son  ofjohn  and  Margery.  In  1548, 
with  an  accompHce,  he  waylaid  and  robbed  a  neighbor,  stole  a  horse  and  fled  the 
county.  His  friends  obtained  a  pardon  for  him  and  he  finally  settled  m  Kent,  put¬ 
ting  it  about  that  he  had  left  Devon  to  avoid  rehgious  persecution.^  He  finally 
became  vicar  of  Upchurch  in  Kent  in  1560  and  died  in  January  1566-67.  He  had 
twelve  children,  of  whom  Sir  Francis  is  thought  to  have  been  the  eldest,  but  this 
is  by  no  means  certain.  Sir  Francis  died  childless  and  his  heir  was  his  brother 
Thomas  Drake,  whose  descendants  continued  until  recent  times.  The  Drakes  of 
Crowndale,  who  appear  to  be  descended  from  a  brother  of  Edmund,  flourished 
in  the  county  through  succeeding  centuries  and  descendants  are  beheved  to  be  still 
existing. 

In  1581  Letters  Patent  were  drafted  for  Queen  Elizabeth  I  to  grant  a  coat  of 
arms  and  crest  to  Sir  Francis  Drake  who  had  recently  been  knighted.  Two  copies  of 
the  proposed  text  are  known,  differing  sHghtly  from  each  other,  and  both  made  by 
Robert  Glover,  Somerset  Herald,  1570-88.®  After  a  long  preamble  on  the  nature  of 
coats  of  arms  and  their  antecedents  in  classical  antiquity,  which  was  much  reduced 
in  the  second  version,  the  drafts  set  out  how  the  Queen  was  “desirous  to  leave  all 
posteretie  the  markes  and  tokens  of  our  especiall  favor  towards  him, . . .  have  fur¬ 
ther  thought  it  good  by  these  presentes,  to  assigne  unto  him  Armes  and  tokens  of 
vertue  and  honor,  answerable  to  the  greatnes  of  his  said  Navigacions  and  enter¬ 
prises.”  The  arms  and  crest  to  be  granted  were  then  blazoned  and  the  Kings  and 
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Heralds  of  Arms  commanded  to  register  the  same  in  their  books.  The  draft  Letters 
Patent  being  dated  “the  [blank]  day  of  June,  the  xxiii’^'^  yere  of  owr  reigne”  (i.e. 
1581).  No  mention  of  the  enrolment  of  the  grant  can  be  found  in  the  index  to  the 
Patent  Rolls  for  that  year.  Neither  can  any  warrant  for  the  issue  of  such  Letters 
Patent  be  found  in  either  May  or  June  1581,®  nor  is  any  reference  made  to  the 
grant  in  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers  Domestic  for  that  year.  All  of  which  appears 
to  confirm  a  note  by  Glover  at  the  head  of  his  first  copy  of  the  draft  that,  “This 
draughte  tooke  none  effect,  it  was  never  used.”“  Robert  Cooke,  Clarenceux 
King  of  Arms  1567-93,  however,  commenced  his  certificate  of  the  arms  having 
been  registered  by  him  with  a  definite  statement  that  the  same  had  been  granted 
by  the  Queen. 

This  certificate  by  Clarenceux  Cooke  to  the  effect  that  he  had  registered  the 
arms  granted  to  Sir  Francis  Drake  by  the  Queen  also  exists  in  two  recensions,  one 
being  longer  than  the  other.  Both  of  these  were  copied  by  Glover  into  his  book 
and  a  note  explains  their  relationship  to  each  other:  “This  Instrument  above  writ¬ 
ten  was  abbridged  and  made  shorter  in  forme  heerafter  expressed,  and  delyvered 
unto  Sr  Francys  Drake  under  the  hand  of  Robert  Cooke  Clarencieulx.  And  after 
beinge  the  second  tyme  newly  made  and  fayre  written  for  the  sayd  Sr  Francys, 
this  clause  foUowenge  was  added  unto  it.”^®  The  arms  so  certified  are  blazoned  as 
“Sable  a  fece  wavy  argent  betweene  two  starres  gold:^'*  the  healme  adoumed  with 
a  globe  terrestrial!  upon  the  height  wherof  in  a  shippe  vnder  sayle,  trayned  aboute 
the  same  with  golden  haulsers  by  the  direction  of  a  hand  appeeringe  owte  of  the 
clowdes  aU  in  proper  colour  *the  upper  haulf  of  a  read  dragon  sheweth  it  self 
regardinge  the  sayd  direction,  with  these  wordes  Auxiho  diuino.”^®  The  original, 
unaltered,  blazon  agrees  with  that  in  the  first  and  second  drafts  for  the  Letters  Pat¬ 
ent,  the  change  in  the  color  of  the  stars  in  the  arms  being  also  found  in  the  second 
draft. 

The  inclusion  of  the  red  dragon  in  the  design  of  the  arms  is  especially  interest¬ 
ing  for  the  texts  of  both  the  proposed  grants  by  the  Queen  are  phrased  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  suggest  a  grant  to  a  “new  man”  without  hereditary  arms  or  crest 
which  could  be  augmented  by  royal  favor.  The  inclusion  of  a  demi-dragon  alluding 
to  the  name  but  also  to  the  arms  of  the  family  of  Drake  of  Ashe  with  which  kin¬ 
ship  was  claimed  by  the  grantee,  but  which  could  not  be  proved,  is  also  in  keeping 
with  this.  We  know  from  other  sources  that  Sir  Francis  was  on  good  terms  with 
Sir  Bernard  Drake  of  Ashe  and  described  the  younger  brother  of  the  latter  in  his 
will  as  “cousin”  (in  the  sixteenth  century  the  latter  term  was  used  quite  loosely), 
which  inclines  one  to  give  credence  to  the  interpolation  in  Clarenceux  Cooke’s 
certificate.  This  reads  “Notwithstandinge  that  the  said  Sr  Francys  Drake,  beinge 
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wellborne  and  descended  of  worthie  ancestors  such  as  have  of  longe  tyme  bom 
Armes  as  tokens  of  their  race  and  progenie,  which  lykewyse  to  him  by  iust  descent 
and  prerogatyve  of  birth  ar  duly  desyred,  may  for  the  Armes  of  his  surname  and 
family  beare  Argent  a  Wever  dragon  volant  gules  with  the  difference  of  a  third 
brother,**  as  I  am  credibly  enfourmed  by  the  testimony  of  Bernard  Drake  of 
[blank]  in  the  Countie  of  Devon  Esquire  chief  of  that  Cotearmure,  and  sondrey 
other  of  that  family  of  wurshippe  and  goode  credict.”*®  There  was  much  contro¬ 
versy  over  this  addition  in  the  nineteenth  century.®®  Sir  Francis  certainly  made  the 
claim  and  in  1592  sealed  several  letters  with  a  small  round  signet  bearing  the  two 
coats  of  arms  quarterly  with  the  wivem  in  the  first  and  fourth  quarters.®*  Later  in 
1595,  he  used  a  larger  seal  with  the  same  quartered  arms  on  the  shield  and,  on  the 
helm  an  eagle  displayed,  the  crest  borne  by  the  Drakes  of  Ashe.®® 

Against  this  evidence,  however,  three  things  must  be  set.  First  the  fact  that  at 
no  time,  until  the  last  minute  alteration,  was  any  indication  given  that  the  Queen’s 
grant  was  merely  an  augmentation  of  honor.  Secondly,  when  his  “posteritie” 
(issue  of  his  brother  Thomas  Drake  of  Buckland)  entered  their  pedigree  in  the 
Visitation  of  Devon  in  1620  the  arms  and  crest  allowed  were  those  granted  in  1581 
without  the  wivem  quartering.®*  Thirdly  a  great-grandson  of  Sir  Bernard  told 
John  Prince  the  Devon  historian  that  his  ancestor  “gave  Sir  Francis  a  box  on  the 
year”  for  usurping  his  arms.®^  It  is  perhaps  significant  that  apart  from  the  Ashmo- 
lean  manuscript  and  one  in  the  College  of  Arms,®*  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
century  copies  of  the  grant  in  the  College  of  Arms  and  British  Museum  make  no 
mention  of  the  interpolation.®®  From  this  and  the  Visitation  of  1620  the  conclusion 
may  perhaps  be  drawn  that  the  document  drawn  up  by  Clarenceux  Cooke,  as 
fmally  issued,  did  omit  the  proposed  interpolation  and  that  the  attempt  to  obtain 
recognition  of  the  connection  with  the  Drakes  of  Ashe  was  the  cause  of  the  fracas 
related  by  Prince. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  no  relationship  was  estabhshed  between  the  Drakes  of 
Ashe  in  Musbury,  away  in  the  southeast  of  Devon,  and  the  Drakes  of  Crowndale. 
The  Visitation  of  1564  records  a  descent  for  the  former  from  John  Drake  who 
married  the  heiress  of  Bdlett  of  Ashe,  probably  in  the  early  years  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  They  apparently  came  from  Exmouth  and  also  held  lands  at  Otterton,  a 
few  miles  to  the  east  along  the  coast.  This  is  not  a  very  ancient  pedigree  as  those  of 
Devon  famihes  go,  but  hke  so  many  of  the  Devon  gentry  the  fortunes  of  the 
Drakes  of  Ashe  were  buttressed  by  a  series  of  prudent  marriages  with  ancient 
neighboring  fairuhes.  Sir  Bernard  Drake,  Hke  his  namesake,  one  of  that  gallant 
band  of  seamen  that  Ehzabethan  Devon  produced,  was  its  brightest  ornament.  Flis 
great-granddaughter  Elizabeth  married  the  Cavaher  Colonel,  Sir  Winston  Church- 
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ill,  and  produced  the  first  Duke  of  Marlborough.  The  family  continued  for  many 
descents  in  the  county. 

Of  the  other  famihes  of  the  name  in  Devon  the  most  eminent  were  the  Drakes 
of  Barnstaple,  who  produced  a  mayor  of  the  town  in  1679  and  included  among 
their  munerous  descendants  the  late  Sir  Wilham  Richard  Drake,  F.R.S.^’^  Much 
useful  work,  largely  based  on  Parish  Register  abstracts,  has  been  done  by  Miss 
Daphne  Drake  on  famihes  of  the  name  in  Devon,  Dorset  and  Somerset.^® 

In  DORSET  the  name  was  pretty  well  estabhshed  by  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
earhest  reference  being  in  the  Curia  Regis  Rolls  to  a  Wilham  le  Drake,  locahty 
not  stated. 

The  Adam  Drake  who  was  party  to  a  Fine  in  Dorset  and  Somerset  in  1228  is 
probably  identical  with  the  Adam  le  Drake  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Pipe  Roll  for 
these  two  counties  in  1230.  Another  early  reference  is  to  John  Drake,  a  burgess  of 
Bridport  in  1265.  The  Subsidy  of  1333-34  records  Roger  Drake  in  Milbome 
Stileham  tithing  in  Bere  Regis,  who  may  well  have  been  the  ancestor  of  Thomas 
and  George  Drake  who  took  the  Protestation  oath  in  Bere  Regis  in  1641.  The 
Geoffrey  Drake  who  was  assessed  for  Subsidy  in  1333  in  Milbome  St.  Andrew 
tithing  in  Puddletown  hundred  is  probably  the  progenitor  of  the  Drakes  who 
flourished  in  this  parish  in  the  sixteenth  to  eighteenth  centuries,  while  Nicholas 
Drake  in  Yetminster  tithing  in  the  hundred  of  that  name,  hving  in  1333  may  have 
been  ancestor  of  the  Drakes  hving  in  that  parish  in  the  sixteenth  century.  By  the 
seventeenth  century  the  name  is  found  in  at  least  thirty-six  different  parishes  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  county,  the  greater  concentrations  being  in  Bere  Regis,  Bland- 
ford  St.  Mary,  Cranbome,  Hilton,  Longburton,  Milbome  St.  Andrew,  More 
Critchell  and  Wambrook  (the  family  resident  in  this  parish  seems  to  have  moved 
to  Surrey).  No  place  name  bearing  any  resemblance  to  Drake  is  known  in  Dorset. 

In  SOMERSET  Adam  le  Drake  (who  is  noticed  under  Dorset)  is  recorded  in 
1230,  while  a  Peter  Drake  was  tried  before  the  Justices  in  1283  for  a  murder  in 
Somerset.  Walter  le  Drake,  who  got  into  trouble  in  1299  for  cutting  down  the 
Abbot  of  Glastonbury’s  trees  at  Mere,  may  be  an  ancestor  of  that  John  Drake  who 
was  Hving  in  Mere  in  the  early  years  of  Charles  I’s  reign.  The  Subsidy  Roll  of 
1327  records  Nicholas,  Stephen  and  Wflham  Drake,  all  in  Othery  tithing  in  Whit¬ 
ley  hundred,  and  John  Drake  in  Ilminster.  By  the  seventeenth  century.  Drakes  are 
found  in  twenty-eight  parishes,  of  which  the  greatest  concentrations  were  in 
Bridgewater,  Chard,  Cheddon  (from  whom  were  descended  the  Drakes  of  Lon¬ 
don,  whose  pedigree  was  registered  at  the  Visitation  of  London  of  1633-34),  Don- 
yatt,  Ilminster  and  Pitminster  (these  last  are  beheved  to  be  descended  from  the 
Drakes  of  Littleham  in  Devon).  No  such  place  name  is  known  in  Somerset. 
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In  WILTSHIRE  the  earliest  record  of  the  name  found  is  in  the  Close  Roll  of 
1235,  when  a  certain  John  le  Draker  was  slain  and  a  WiUiam  Drake  and  his  wife 
were  evidently  involved.  The  Patent  Roll  of  1245  shows  Adam  le  Drake  holding 
land  at  Bishopstone  in  the  northeast  of  the  county:  he  may  be  identical  with  the 
man  of  this  name  recorded  in  Dorset  some  twenty  years  earher.  A  few  references 
to  the  name  have  been  found  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  while  the  Sub¬ 
sidy  Roll  of  1332-33  records  a  Richard  Dragg  hving  in  the  tithing  of  Boyton  in 
Heytesbury  hundred,  and  John  le  Drake  at  Bremhill  and  Richard  le  Drake  at 
Slaughtcrford,  both  in  Chippenliam  hundred.  No  one  of  the  name,  other  than 
David  Drake  at  Newton  Tony,  is  recorded  anywhere  in  the  county  in  the  Sub¬ 
sidy  Roll  of  1576,  nor  in  the  Subsidies  of  the  first  two  decades  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  There  is  a  Drax  House  in  the  parish  of  Orcheston  St.  George  in  Heytes¬ 
bury  hundred.  More  significant  is  the  place  name  Drake  North  in  the  parish  of 
Damerham  (on  the  southern  borders  of  the  county  and  transferred  in  modem 
times  to  Hampshire),  the  Old  Enghsh  form  of  which  is  Drakenhorde,  which 
evidently  preserves  some  ancient  legend  of  a  dragon  hoard  or  treasure.  It  is  just 
possible  that  some  of  the  Drakes  of  Wiltshire,  Hampshire  and  Dorset  may  have 
derived  their  names  from  this  place. 

DISTRIBUTION  IN  SOUTHEAST  ENGLAND 

In  HAMPSHIRE  the  earhest  record  of  the  surname  found  anywhere  in  England  is  that 
ofLeuhig  Drache,  recorded  about  1150  in  the  Winchester  “Domesday  Book”  (Li¬ 
ber  Winton).  The  Curia  Regis  RoU  of  1220  records  a  Ranulf  Drake  and  his  wife 
concerned  in  a  plea  of  land  at  Ybinge  [sicj  in  the  county,  while  the  Close  Roll  of 
1222  records  the  murder  of  Martin  le  Drake,  the  son  of  Simon  le  Drake.  The  Sub¬ 
sidy  Roll  of  1332-33  gives  John  le  Drake  at  Oxenbome  in  East  Meon  hundred, 
John  le  Draghe  at  Compton  in  Ednge’s  Sombome  hundred  and  Ehas  le  Draghe 
in  Buddlesgate  hundred.  Apart  from  a  Thomas  Drake  who  was  claiming  property 
in  Hampshire  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Subsidies  of  1620-28  only 
record  a  John  Drake  at  Sarson  and  Tidworth  near  Andover  and  a  WiUiam  Drake 
at  Hurstbome  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  county.  The  name  has  only  been  found 
in  three  other  parishes  between  the  late  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries, 
but  hi  the  eighteenth  century  a  family  of  Drake  became  weU  estabhshed  at  Beau- 
heu.  The  place  name  Drake  North  in  South  Damerham,  which  at  the  time  when 
the  records  were  compiled  was  in  Wiltshire,  has  been  dealt  with  under  that  county. 

In  SUSSEX  the  name  was  weU  estabhshed  by  the  thirteenth  century,  the  earHest 
to  be  found  in  the  records  being  Simon  le  Drake,  a  fisherman  of  Sussex,  who,  in 
1229,  was  given  a  permit  to  leave  the  port  of  Yarmouth  in  NorfoUc,  with  his  boat, 
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for  Shoreham  in  Sussex.  The  Tax  Roll  of  1296  records  a  John  le  Drake  hving  at 
New  Shoreham  who  may  be  identical  with,  or  father  of,  that  John  Drake  hving 
in  the  borough  of  Shoreham  in  1332.  A  few  miles  away  to  the  west,  along  the 
south  coast,  Adam  Dragon  who  was  assessed  in  the  tithing  of  Roffey  may  have 
given  his  name  to  Dragon’s  Farm  in  Cowfold,  a  few  miles  away  to  the  northeast. 
On  the  other  hand  the  occurrence  of  Dragon’s  Green  and  Dragon’s  Farm  in  Ship- 
ley  parish,  also  nearby,  makes  one  wonder  whether  this  may  not  be  an  original 
place  name.  Adam  le  Drake,  a  man  of  moderate  substance,  who  was  assessed  in  the 
south  tithing  of  Rotherfield  hundred  in  1296,  almost  certainly  held  that  ferling  of 
land,  some  eighty-three  acres  in  extent,  which  to  this  day  is  represented  by  two 
fields  in  Hayward’s  Farm  in  Rotherfield  parish,  called  “The  Drake,”  or  sometimes 
“Little  Drake.”  Unfortunately  the  records  are  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  say  whether 
this  place  name  is  of  natural  formation  from  some  local  feature  or  event,  or  whether 
the  holding  was  named  after  the  tenant,  probably  the  latter.  The  Tax  Return  of 
1327  records  a  WilHam  Drake,  again  a  fairly  substantial  member  of  the  community, 
and  a  John  Drake,  the  poorest,  in  the  township  of  Rotherfield,  who  may  have  been 
son  or  grandson  of  Adam  le  Drake,  but  by  1332  only  Wilham  Drake  remained 
there.  In  1327  we  find  a  Juliana  Drag  Hving  in  the  tithing  of  Preston  with  Hove, 
who  was  probably  related  to  John  Drak  and  Simon  Drak,  who  were  hving  there 
in  1332. 

The  Drakes  of  Rotherfield  flourished  for  several  centuries  and  in  1407-08  we 
find  JuHana,  the  widow  of  Thomas  Drake,  holding  land  in  dower  there,  but  by 
Tudor  times  they  had  died  out  of  the  parish.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  name  is 
found  in  the  west  of  the  county  at  or  connected  with  Easeboume,  Bepton  and 
Femhurst,  and  at  Hailsham  in  the  east,  while  in  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century  a  family  of  the  name  seems  to  have  been  estabhshed  at  Worthing,  possibly 
descendants  of  the  medieval  Drakes  of  Shoreham. 

In  KENT  a  John  Dragun  and  his  wife  were  mentioned  in  1271  in  a  Fine  con¬ 
cerning  land  in  the  county.  The  Tax  Roll  of  1332  records  a  Thomas  Drak  in  Lark- 
field  hundred.  The  name  is  found  once  in  the  middle  years  of  the  fifteenth  century 
and  again  in  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth,  but  it  was  neither  widespread  nor 
estabhshed  in  the  county.  The  Subsidy  Rolls  of  1623-28  record  no  one  of  the  name. 
There  is  no  place  name  of  this  formation  in  the  county.  When  Edmund  Drake  fled 
from  Devon  in  1548,  he  settled  at  Rochester  and  subsequently  became  vicar  of 
Upchurch,  but  his  numerous  family  all  appear  to  have  forsaken  it  when  they  grew 
up,  and  although  Sir  Francis  Drake  spent  much  of  his  youth  in  the  county  or  in  its 
coastal  trading  ships,  he  cannot  be  accounted  a  Kentish  man. 

There  are  two  place  names  in  Surrey,  DrakehuU  (dragon  lull?)  in  Arrington 
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near  Godaiming,  which  is  menrioned  in  a  charter  of  1318,  and  Dragberry  (Drake- 
bergh)  in  Merstham,  mentioned  in  1384,  but  no  one  of  the  name  occurs  in  the 
medieval  Tax  Rolls  as  resident  in  any  parish,  and  it  is  not  until  1628  that  we  find 
the  name  estabhshed  in  the  county,  when  the  Subsidy  Roll  records  Francis  Drake, 
esq.,  as  resident  at  Esher,  and  Edward  Drake,  gent.,  Mary  Drake,  widow  and 
John  Drake,  all  resident  in  Reigate  parish,  but  neither  family  was  of  local  origin. 

The  Visitation  of  Surrey  in  1623  gives  a  short  pedigree  of  Edward  Drake  of 
Reigate,  describing  him  as  the  son  of  Henry  Drake  “of  the  house  of  the  Drakes  of 
Devonshire,”  and  was  allowed  the  arms  of  the  Drakes  of  Ashe,  argent,  a  wivem 
(here  called  a  “fire  drake”)  gules.  Mary  Drake,  the  widow,  was  his  mother,  and 
John  Drake  evidently  his  brother.  Another  brother  Robert  Drake  settled  at  Merst¬ 
ham,  nearby.  The  family  evidently  failed  to  register  their  arms  at  the  Visitation  of 
1662-68,  or  had  moved  elsewhere  by  then. 

Francis  Drake  of  Esher,  who  died  in  1634,  was  the  son  of  Richard  Drake  of 
Esher,  the  third  son  of  John  Drake  of  Ashe  and  brother  of  Sir  Bernard  Drake. 
They  were,  consequently,  entitled  to  the  arms,  argent,  a  wivem  gules.  The  family 
apparently  died  out  in  heiresses  within  a  couple  of  generations.^® 

No  record  of  Drake,  in  any  form,  has  been  found  in  Berkshire  at  any  period 
covered  by  the  search. 

In  LONDON  &  MIDDLESEX  the  name  has  not  been  noted  before  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  which  suggests  that  it  then  came  in  from  elsewhere. 

One  of  the  most  detailed  surveys  of  London  was  made  in  1638,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  estimating  the  rental  value  of  the  houses  in  each  parish  and  the  actual  tithe 
paid.®®  It  shows  us  that  people  named  Drake,  mostly  of  moderately  substantial 
means,  were  hving  in  six  different  parishes  within  the  City  of  London,  and  this 
argues  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  famiHes  must  have  resided  there  for  two  or  more 
generations. 

The  Visitation  of  London  of  1633-34  registered  a  pedigree  of  Roger  Drake, 
clothworker,  then  residing  in  Bread  Street  Ward  in  the  City  of  London,  who  was 
the  son  of  Richard  Drake  of  Cheddon  in  Somerset,  who  himself  was  the  son  of  a 
Drake  of  Bugden  in  Huntingdonshire.  Their  arms  were:  argent,  a  wivem  between 
flaunches  gules. 

DISTRIBUTION  IN  ESSEX  AND  THE  EASTERN  COUNTIES 

In  ESSEX  the  earhest  record  of  the  name  is  in  1261,  when  Walter  Dragun  and  Mar¬ 
gery  his  wife  were  concerned  in  a  conveyance  of  property  at  Southcreek  (possibly 
Southey  Creek  on  the  Blackwater  estuary).  The  1327  Tax  Return  shows  three 
families  of  the  name  estabhshed  in  the  county:  Robert  Drake  in  Prittlewell  and 
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Milton  tithing,  now  part  of  Southend-on-Sea;  Nicholas  le  Drake  at  Great  Wal¬ 
tham,  in  the  middle  of  the  county,  who  may  well  have  been  the  ancestor  of  the 
Drakes  of  Great  Waltham,  who  flourished  there  in  Elizabeth’s  reign  and  later; 
and  Andrew  le  Drake  at  Terhng,  some  four  miles  to  the  east. 

The  John  Drake  of  Boreham  who  was  living  in  1379  may  have  been  related 
to  these  last  two  famflies,  as  the  parish  of  Boreham  adjoins  Terhng  and  Little  Wal¬ 
tham,  and  he  is  probably  identical  with  the  man  of  the  same  name  who,  a  few 
years  earher,  had  been  concerned  in  a  conveyance  of  land  in  Boreham  and  in 
neighboring  Hatfield  Peverel.  Almost  a  century  later,  in  1453  and  again  in  1462, 
we  find  a  Thomas  Drakes  of  Halstead  acting  as  a  trustee  of  lands  in  the  parishes  of 
Boreham,  Great  Baddow  and  Sandon.  There  is  a  strong  presumption  that  the 
Drakes  of  Halstead  (from  which  parish  the  family  of  the  emigrant  Robert  Drake 
of  New  Hampshire  originated)  were  descended  from  the  same  family  as  the  medie¬ 
val  Drakes  of  1327.  Although  the  Lay  Subsidies  of  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  only  record  a  Mathew  Drakes  in  Latchington  and  Lawhng  tithing,  to  the 
south  of  the  Blackwater  estuary,  in  1623-24,  we  know  from  the  Parish  Registers 
that  there  were  weU-estabhshed  famflies  of  Drake  at  Great  Waltham  in  the  later 
years  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  and  at  Little  Waltham  in  the  middle  years  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  Similarly  we  know  that  in  Tudor  times  there  were  other  flourish¬ 
ing  families  of  the  name  at  White  Notley,  Black  Notley,  Stisted,  Great  Tey,  Mal- 
don  and  Halstead.  The  place  name  Drake’s  Farm  in  Little  Waltham  parish  is 
probably  of  late  formation  after  the  family  who  Hved  there,  but  whether  Drake’s 
Hill  in  Navestock  parish,  in  the  west  of  the  coimty  is  of  similar  origin,  or  of  more 
ancient  formation,  is  difficult  to  say  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  evidence.^  ^ 

The  SUEFOLK  Tax  RoU  of  1327  records  a  Robert  Drake  as  one  of  the  more 
well  to  do  residents  of  Thwaite  township,  in  the  middle  of  the  county;  while 
Wflliam  Drake  and  John  Drake  were  people  of  slender  means  in  Shimphng  town¬ 
ship,  in  west  Suffolk  near  the  Essex  border.  These  last  two  were  probably  closely 
related  to  Andrew  Drake  of  Shimphng  who,  with  Joan  his  wife,  was  party  to  a 
Fine  regarding  property  in  nearby  Alphing  in  1332-33.  John  Drake  of  Northales, 
in  the  east  of  the  county,  was  party  to  a  Fine  in  1377-78,  regarding  property  at 
Pakefield,  Kirkley  and  Carlton  Colvflle,  on  the  coast  near  Lowestoft,  and  was 
probably  related  to  Richard  Drake  of  Carlton  Colvflle,  mentioned  in  the  Patent 
Rolls  in  1314-15.  The  John  Drake  of  Norwich  who  was  party  to  a  Fine  in  1402-03 
regarding  property  at  Gazeley,  near  the  Cambridge  border  of  Suffolk  and  at  Ick- 
lingham  near  Mildenhall,  may  possibly  be  identical  with  the  John  Drax,  serjeant 
at  arms,  who  was  similarly  concerned  in  property  in  Mildenhall  in  1419-20.  The 
Subsidy  RoU  of  1524  shows  Roger  Drake  taxed  on  his  goods  in  Stradbroke, 
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which  is  not  so  far  from  Thwaite;  while  Robert  Drake,  who  was  taxed  on  goods 
in  Sudbume  titliing,  was  quite  near  Lowestoft  and  may  be  connected  with  the  John 
Drake  of  1377-78.  Thomas  Drake,  tailor,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  is  the  only  other 
of  the  name  recorded  in  this  Subsidy.  The  Robert  Drake  who  was  defendant  in  a 
Suit  regarding  land  in  Occold,  midway  between  Thwaite  and  Stradbroke,  may  be 
identical  with  Robert  Drake  of  Sudbume.  There  is  no  known  place  name  in  the 
county. 

The  NORFOLK  records  show  the  name  to  be  well  estabhshed  and  widespread 
through  the  county  from  the  early  years  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Roger 
Drake,  merchant,  is  found  at  Runhall,  in  the  middle  of  the  county  in  1225.  Fifty 
years  later  we  fmd  the  name  established  in  Norwich,  when  the  Close  Rolls  record 
a  Walter  Drak  who  held  property  in  the  city  and  was  hanged  for  felony  in  1275. 
Richard  Drag,  who  was  also  spelled  Dragge,  of  Happisborough,  on  the  coast, 
was  concerned  in  property  in  St.  Julian’s  parish,  Norwich,  in  1292-93,  1306,  1308 
and  1318,  which  seems  to  suggest  that  Drag  may  be  a  variant  of  Drake.  Although 
the  Tax  Roll  of  1332  does  not  record  anyone  of  the  name  in  Norwich,  the  Hsts  of 
Freemen  give  us  Adam  Drake,  shearman,  1378-79;  John  Drake  in  1370-71.  The 
John  Drake,  barber,  who  was  made  a  Freeman  in  1405-06  is  probably  identical 
with  that  John  Drake  of  Norwich  who  was  concerned  in  a  property  transaction 
at  Gazeley  and  Icklingham  in  Suffolk  in  1402-03.  His  son  Richard,  also  a  barber, 
was  made  Freeman  in  1450-5 1 ,  and  others  of  the  name  appear  in  the  hsts  into  Tudor 
times. 

The  Tax  Roll  of  1332,  which  is  somewhat  difficult  to  read,  records  people  of 
this  name  in  ten  different  parishes,  the  biggest  spread  of  any  coimty  at  this  period. 
On  the  shore  of  the  Wash  at  Snethisham  there  is  Richard  Drake,  while  round  the 
coast  at  Wells  next  the  Sea  is  Whham  Dracke(?).  The  Walter  de  Drax  at  neigh¬ 
boring  Stiflkey  probably  came  from  the  Yorkshire  family  of  that  name.  Further 
along  the  coast  at  Southrepps,  near  Cromer,  is  Warin  Drack(?),  while  a  few  miles 
to  the  southeast  are  Edmund  Drake  and  Wilham  Drake  at  Honing,  the  latter  of 
whom  held  a  fraction  of  a  knight’s  fee  there  in  1346.  Lawrence  Drake  of  Honing, 
who  was  party  to  a  Fine  concerning  land  in  nearby  Witton  in  1381,  and  Nicholas 
Drake  of  North  W  alsham,  who  was  similarly  concerned  in  land  at  Honing  in  1 3  83 , 
were  probably  closely  related.  At  the  other  end  of  the  Norfolk  coast,  in  South- 
middleleat  tithing  in  Great  Yarmouth,  is  John  Drax.  Inland  at  Witton  (?)  is  Robert 
Drake  and  in  the  southeast  of  the  county  is  William  Drake  at  Moulton  with  John 
Drake  and  Adam  Drake  at  nearby  Pulham.  This  last  is  probably  identical  with  the 
Adam  Drake  of  Pulham  who  was  on  trial  in  1299  for  breaking  down  Robert  of 
Tweteshall’s  house. 
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The  Feet  of  Fines  record  many  of  the  name  in  different  parts  of  the  county 
throughout  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  as  do  the  early  Chancery 
Proceedings,  which  carry  them  well  into  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Subsidy  RoUs 
of  1605-06  record  Anne  Drake,  widow,  at  Cranworth,  in  the  center  of  the  county; 
while  the  Subsidy  RoUs  of  1623-24  and  1625-26  record  Thomas  Drake  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Giles,  Norwich,  probably  a  descendant  of  that  Walter  Drake  who  was 
hanged  there  in  1275.  As  the  later  Subsidies  usuaUy  only  returned  the  taxpayers 
in  the  tithing  in  which  they  resided,  the  Thomas  Drake  in  St.  Simonds,  Norwich, 
may  be  a  different  person.  There  was  also  Robert  Drake  in  St.  Pauls,  Norwich. 
At  Gunthorpe,  towards  the  north  coast,  was  Robert  Drake,  while  at  StaUiam,  in 
the  east  of  the  county,  Thomas  Drake  was  returned  as  the  most  important  resident 
of  his  tithing.  Richard  Drake  was  at  nearby  Hickling.  Richard  Drake,  gent.,  of 
Witton,  probably  a  different  man,  and  John  Drake  in  the  next  tithing  of  Ridling- 
ton,  may  both  have  been  descendants  of  the  earher  Drakes  of  Honing,  which 
adjoined  them. 

The  sturdy  yeomen  of  earUer  days  were  making  their  way  in  the  world  and 
Thomas  Drake,  gent.,  was  at  Drayton.  Richard  Drake  of  RedenhaU  tithing  may 
weU  have  descended  from  the  medieval  Drakes  of  Pulham  nearby,  whose  descend¬ 
ant  John  Drake  of  Pulham,  gent.,  heads  the  pedigree  recorded  at  the  Herald’s 
Visitation  of  Norfolk  in  1563;  his  son  removed  to  nearby  Fomcett,  and  his  grand¬ 
son  and  great-grandson  were  of  Hardley,  but  this  family  seem  to  have  died  out  in 
heiresses.  Their  arms  were  registered  as  azure,  a  wivem  with  wings  expanded  or. 
There  can  have  been  no  connection  with  the  Drakes  of  Ashe  in  Devon,  but  the 
coat  is  a  canting  one  on  drake=dragon=wivem. 

In  CAMBRIDGESHIRE  the  name  is  first  found  in  the  Hundred  RoUs  of  1278-79, 
which  record  a  Semann  Drake  as  holding  a  house  and  plot  of  land  in  Fordham,  by 
the  Suffolk  border,  as  an  under  tenant  of  the  Honour  of  Richmond.  In  1327, 
Richard  Drake  was  assessed  for  tax  at  KirtUng,  a  few  mUes  away  and  not  so  far 
from  Gazeley,  suggesting  a  possible  connection  with  the  Drakes  of  Suffolk. 
Thomas  Drake  at  Lolworth,  to  the  northwest  of  Cambridge,  may  possibly  be 
identical  with  the  Thomas  Drak  who  was  assessed  in  the  tithing  of  Witcham, 
Coveny  and  Maned,  a  few  mUes  to  the  north  near  Ely,  whose  property  lay  next  to 
that  of  WiUiam  Drake  at  Sutton  and  Mepal.  The  Widow  Drake  who  was  assessed 
for  the  Subsidy  of  1629  at  Doddington  may  have  married  a  descendant  of  this 
famUy.  The  place  name  Drake’s  Farm  in  Whittlesey  parish,  in  the  northwest  of 
the  county,  may  be  of  late  formation  after  the  family,  of  whom  Robert  Drake 
appears  in  a  Court  RoU  of  1390. 

John  Drake  of  Wisbech,  whose  wUl  was  proved  in  Privy  CouncU  Cases  in 
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1488,  may  have  been  connected  with  the  Drakes  of  Norfolk,  for  he  was  party  to 
a  Fine  regarding  land  at  Emneth,  over  the  border. 

The  Hundred  Rolls  for  Huntingdonshire  record  Geoffrey  Drake,  WilHam 
Drake  and  WiUiam  Drake,  junior,  as  cottar  tenants  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincob  m 
tbs  county  m  1280-81.  The  Subsidy  Roll  of  1327  records  a  cluster  of  four  families 
of  Drake,  m  the  north  of  the  county  who  may  be  connected  with  the  Drakes  of 
Wbttlesey  m  Cambridgesbre,  some  five  rmles  away;  Wibam  Drake  at  Orton 
Waterville,  Isabel  Drake  at  Alwalton,  Thomas  Drake  at  Stanground  and  Regmald 
Drake  at  Farcet(?).  There  are  no  later  records  of  the  name,  nor  are  any  such  place 
names  known  m  the  county. 

b  BEDFORDSHIRE  John  de  Dragun  of  Berecote  (probably  Burcot  b  Bucks.) 
was  a  juror  at  the  bqmsition  post  mortem  on  the  lands  of  Geoffrey  de  Lucy  b 
1284;  while  WiUiam  Drake  and  bs  wife  were  parties  to  a  Fbe  b  1297  regardbg 
property  at  Kempston  Hardwick,  near  Bedford.  Apart  from  a  late  fourteenth  or 
fifteenth  century  Chancery  Smt  concembg  the  rescue  of  Robert  Drake  from  the 
custody  of  the  bailiff  of  Dunstable,  and  a  Smt  b  1501-04  brought  by  the  executors 
of  Richard  Drayke  of  London,  no  further  records  of  the  name  have  been  noted 
b  tbs  county. 

No  Drakes  have  been  found  b  Hertfordshire  before  1485-1500,  when  the 
executors  of  Richard  Drakes,  late  Merchant  of  the  Staple  of  Calais,  were  parties  to 
a  Fbe  regardbg  lands  b  the  county.  There  is  no  likely  place  name  b  tbs  county. 

DISTRIBUTION  IN  THE  MIDLANDS 

In  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE  the  earUest  record  to  be  found  is  of  a  Walter  le  Drake 
bvolved  b  a  property  transaction  at  High  Wycombe  b  1226.  The  John  Dragoun 
recorded  b  the  Patent  RoU  of  13 16  as  havbg  held  land  b  Burcot  may  be  identical 
with,  or  son  of,  the  juror  of  1284  b  Bedfordsbre.  No  such  place  name  is  known 
b  the  county.  Not  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  has  the  name  been  met 
with  agab,  when  it  appears  on  several  occasions  b  the  Buckbghamsbre  Sessions 
Records,  the  most  important  bebg  Sir  WUliam  Drake,  Bart.,  of  Amersham. 

OXFORDSHIRE  provides  no  records  of  Drakes  before  1628,  when  the  Subsidy 
shows  Ann  Drake,  widow,  at  Chadlbgton,  b  the  northwest  of  the  county.  The 
place  name  Drakehordfurlong  b  Sandford  may  be  of  similar  origb  to  the  Drake- 
horde  b  WUtsbre  (q.v.). 

b  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  there  is  an  early  record,  b  1198,  of  a  Robert  Draac.  The 
next  occurrence  is  b  1327,  when  the  Tax  RoU  shows  WUUam  Drake  at  Charleton, 
Thomas  Drake  at  Malton  and  John  Drake  at  Fiddbgton  b  the  north  of  the  county, 
wble  an  bqmsition  of  1387  describes  WUUam  Drake  of  Lecbade  as  a  “common 
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robber”  in  Gloucestershire.  The  William  Drake  who  was  plaintiff  in  a  Chancery 
Suit  at  Bristol  in  the  middle  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  may  well  have  come 
from  elsewhere.  The  place  name  Drakestone  near  Stinchcombe  Hill  is  evidently  of 
ancient  formation. 

No  Drakes  have  been  found  in  Herefordshire,  nor  are  any  such  place  names 
known  in  the  county. 

On  the  other  hand  the  name  is  well  represented  in  Worcestershire,  the  earh- 
est  record  being  of  Roger  Drake  who  wimessed  two  grants  of  land  to  Bordesley 
Abbey  in  and  about  1274-75.  He  is  probably  identical  with  the  Roger  Drake  who 
was  assessed  for  the  Tax  of  1275  in  Tenbury,  in  the  northwest  of  the  county. 
Robert  Drake  was  assessed  in  the  manor  of  Bromsgrove  and  Kings  Norton  a  few 
miles  away  in  the  north.  At  the  same  time  Henry  Drake  was  taxed  at  Upton  on 
Severn,  and  he  may  also  be  the  man  of  this  name  who  was  assessed  in  the  tithing 
of  Martin  Hussingtree  in  Pershore  hundred,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county, 
while  Richard  Drake,  probably  his  son,  was  assessed  here  in  1327.  The  Wihiam  le 
Drake  who  was  taxed  at  Drake’s  Broughton,  also  in  Pershore  hundred,  is  clearly 
identical  with  the  man  of  this  name  who  wimessed  two  grants  of  land  in  Pershore 
about  the  end  of  this  century.  In  this  roll  the  place  name  is  rendered  as  Broctone 
so  that  it  acquired  its  prefix  at  some  later  date  from  Wfiham  le  Drake  or  his  family. 
The  place  name  Drakelow  in  Wolverly,  in  the  north  of  the  county,  is  of  ancient 
formation,  probably  meaning  dragon  hill  or  barrow,  and  so  irrelevant  to  our 
enquiry. 

The  Wdham  Drake  who  was  assessed  for  tax  in  1327,  at  Bredon,  is  probably 
related  to  the  Drakes  of  Pershore  hundred,  while  Edith  Drake,  assessed  at  Madres- 
field,  was  probably  connected  by  marriage  with  one  or  other  of  the  famihes  re¬ 
corded  in  his  hundred  in  1275.  The  hamlet  of  Drake’s  Cross,  to  the  south  of 
Worcester,  may  be  a  place  name  of  late  formation,  after  some  member  of  the 
famihes  estabhshed  in  Pershore  hundred.  The  surname  fades  out  after  this  and  is 
not  found  in  any  of  the  subsequent  Subsidies,  the  last  record  noticed  being  the 
burial  at  Defford  in  1611  of  Thomas  Drake  “a  poor  beggar  man.” 

In  WARWICKSHIRE  a  David  Drake  occurs  in  the  Pipe  Roll  of  1 190  and  a  Roger 
Drake  in  1192,  but  in  neither  case  connected  with  a  locahty.  The  Robert  Drake 
who  occurs  in  the  Pipe  Roll  between  1195  and  1209  appears  in  the  Curia  Regis 
Rolls  as  concerned  in  a  plea  of  land  at  Coleshfil,  in  the  north  of  the  county,  in 
1206,  and  this  is  picked  up  in  the  Pipe  Roll  of  1207.  He  was  undoubtedly  connected 
with  Absolon  Drak,  whom  the  Patent  Roll  of  1229  recorded  as  plaintiff  in  an 
assize  of  novel  disseisin  regarding  property  in  Coleshill.  Alan  Drake  and  Richard 
Drake,  who  were  taxed  in  1332  in  the  neighboring  tithing  of  Nether  Whitacre, 
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can  be  regarded  as  probably  descended  from  the  foregoing,  while  Margery  Drake, 
who  was  taxed  at  Tamworth,  in  the  far  north  of  the  county,  may  have  been  con¬ 
nected.  Peter  Drake  of  Solihull,  a  few  miles  the  other  side  of  Coleshill,  who  made 
a  grant  of  land  there  in  1340-41  was  also  probably  of  this  family.  Although  no 
later  medieval  records  have  been  found,  the  family  persisted  in  this  locaHty 
through  the  centuries  and  the  Subsidy  of  1620  records  William  Drake  at  nearby 
Grendon.  No  likely  place  name  is  known  in  this  county,  for  Drakenege  in  Kings¬ 
bury,  wliich  is  some  five  miles  north  of  Coleshdl,  does  not  seem  likely  to  give  rise 
to  a  Drake  surname. 

No  family  of  this  name  has  been  found  in  Northamptonshire  until  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  we  find  a  John  Drake,  gent.,  of  Castor,  near  Oundle, 
on  the  northeast  border  of  the  county,  a  few  miles  from  that  other  group  in  north 
Huntingdonshire,  with  whom  they  may  be  connected.  No  other  likely  residents 
of  the  name  have  been  noted,  nor  is  there  any  such  place  name  in  the  county. 

In  RUTLAND  the  Tax  Roll  of  1327  records  Roger  Drage  and  Alan  Drake,  both 
in  the  tithing  of  Martinsthorpe,  which  again  may  suggest  that  the  former  is  a 
variant  of  the  name,  while  Roger  Drake  is  taxed  in  Bisbrook  (Butillesbrokes)  a 
few  miles  away.  No  subsequent  records  of  the  name  have  been  found. 

The  Drake  recorded  in  1275  in  Leicestershire  may  only  have  come  to  the 
county  through  marriage.  The  next  reference  is  not  until  the  middle  years  of  the 
fifteenth  century  and  insufficient  from  which  to  draw  any  inferences.  There  is  no 
place  name  in  the  county. 

No  Drakes  have  come  to  hght  in  Staffordshire  before  1518,  nor  are  there 
any  such  place  names.  In  Shropshire  no  records  have  been  found  of  the  family  or 
place  name  at  any  time  during  the  period  searched.  Similarly  in  Cheshire  the  only 
record  of  the  name,  m  1308-09,  tells  us  httle.  In  Derbyshire,  too,  the  name  does 
not  appear  before  1547,  which  is  too  late  for  any  useful  deductions  to  be  drawn. 
There  is  a  place  name  Drakelow  in  the  county,  but  it  is  irrelevant  to  the  present 
study. 

The  Pipe  Rolls  of  1184-86  record  a  Robert  Drake  and  Malger  his  brother  in 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE,  while  the  Patent  Roll  of  1293  records  a  pardon  for  the  man 
who  killed  William  Drake  of  Litton  in  self  defence.  No  further  references  have 
been  noted  until  1503,  when  the  burial  of  John  Drake  of  Aslacton,  in  the  south  of 
the  county,  is  recorded.  The  place  name  Drakehole,  in  Winton,  is  only  met  with 
in  a  record  of  1695  and  its  significance  cannot  be  assessed. 

In  LINCOLNSHIRE  a  Simon  de  Drakeia  was  concerned  in  an  assize  of  novel  dis¬ 
seisin  in  the  county  in  1223,  and  his  name,  unless  this  is  a  clerical  error,  indicates 
derivation  from  a  place  name.  Unfortunately  this  is  one  of  the  counties  where 
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little  work  has  been  done  on  the  local  place  names,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
if  it  might  be  of  local  origin  or  not.  The  name  le  Dragoner  occurs  in  the  Close  Roll 
of  1273,  while  le  Dracur  in  that  of  1251,  both  in  this  coimty,  but  it  seems  unlikely 
that  they  are  early  forms  of  Drake. 

The  Tax  Roll  of  1327  records  John  Drak  taxed  in  the  tithing  of  East  Deeping, 
on  the  southern  border  of  the  county,  with  Thomas  Drak,  Wilham  Drak,  Walter 
Drak  and  Richard  Drak  all  taxed  in  nearby  Imham.  A  few  miles  to  the  other  side 
of  Market  Deeping  we  jGnd  Walter  Drake  assessed  at  Croyland,  Peter  Drake  at 
Moulton,  Roger  Drake  at  Whaplode  and  Robert  Drake  at  Fleet,  in  13  32.  All  these 
are  near  those  other  concentrations  of  Drakes  in  the  northern  parts  of  Norfolk  and 
Cambridgeshire.  The  Tax  RoU  of  1327  also  records  WUharn  Drak  at  East  Keal, 
with  Robert  Drake  and  Peter  Drake  assessed  at  HarpsweU,  wtule  Emma  Drake  was 
at  East  Halton.  In  St.  Edmunds  parish  in  the  City  of  Lincoln,  Robert  de  Drax  was 
taxed  and  this  clearly  indicated  a  Yorkshire  origin  for  him,  from  the  place  of  that 
name  and  so  no  true  Drake.  Another,  Adam  de  Drax,  is  found  at  Barton  upon 
Hrnnber.  The  Patent  Rolls  of  1334  record  that  Gilbert  Drake  and  Wilham  his  son, 
with  others,  were  accused  of  assault  at  HemsweU,  in  the  north  of  the  county.  They 
were  evidently  a  turbulent  family,  for  in  1373  a  Whham  Drake  of  HemsweU  and 
a  Hugo  Drake  of  HemsweU  were  in  trouble  at  Kirton  for  misdemeanors.  No  rec¬ 
ord  has  been  found  of  the  name,  in  any  form,  in  subsequent  centuries. 

DISTRIBUTION  IN  THE  NORTH 

In  NORTHUMBERLAND  the  references  are  comparatively  few.  The  earhest  (unless  we 
accept  Robert  Dragges  in  1291)  is  Robert  Drake  in  1292-93,  possibly  the  same 
man.  In  1320  it  appears  in  the  form  Draks  and  in  1384-85  as  Dracus.  After  that  the 
name  disappears  from  the  records  of  this  county.  There  are  no  place  names  of 
Drake  or  its  variants. 

The  name  is  rare  in  Cumberland.  Two  persons  of  the  name,  evidently  closely 
related,  are  found  holding  land  at  Skelton  in  1294,  but  no  further  records  of  it 
have  been  noted,  nor  are  there  any  such  place  names  in  the  county. 

In  DURHAM,  apart  from  a  Peter  Dragon  in  1304,  the  name  is  not  recorded 
throughout  the  period  searched,  nor  is  there  any  Drake  place  name.  SimUarly  in 
WESTMORLAND  the  name  has  not  been  found,  and  in  Lancashire  only  two  records, 
one  of  1246  of  a  Roger  Drake  and  the  other  of  13  32  of  a  Richard  le  Drake,  both  in 
the  south  of  the  county,  have  come  to  hght.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  place  name 
Drakeholm,  on  the  coast  in  Heysham  parish,  many  miles  away  in  the  north  of  the 
county,  has  any  connection  with  them. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  name  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  at  any  time 
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during  the  period  searched,  but  the  place  name  Drakedale  is  found  in  Ampleforth. 

In  the  West  Riding  a  Matilda  de  Drak  occurs  at  Drax  in  1221  and  this  place,  the 
early  forms  of  which  were  Ealdrege,  Drac,  Draces,  Drach  and  Drax,  gave  its  name 
to  a  family  found  in  the  West  Riding  from  the  early  thirteenth  century  to  the  end 
of  the  period  searched.  In  the  East  Riding  a  Peter  Drake  occurs  in  1299,  but  the 
name  in  this  form  does  not  recur  until  ca.  1570.  There  is  no  place  name  Drake,  as 
such,  anywhere  in  the  county. 

Up  to  Tudor  times  the  name  Drax  was  sometimes  spelled  Drakes  and  the  i 

Visitation  of  the  North  of  1563-64  records  a  pedigree  of  Drax,  who  claimed  an  | 

improbable  descent  from  “Geofferey  Drakes  of  Cenomania  in  France.”  Their  j 

arms  were;  cheeky  or  and  azure,  on  a  chief  gules  a  plume  of  three  ostrich  feathers  ^ 

issuant  of  the  first.  The  Visitation  of  Yorkshire  in  1665  records  a  pedigree  of  five  i 

I 

generations  of  Drake  of  Ripon  and  Halifax,  headed  by  . . .  Drake  of  Halley  Green,  ^ 

CO.  Yorks,  and  ending  with  John  Drake,  Sub-Dean  of  Ripon  and  Samuel  Drake,  ; 

Vicar  of  Pontefract.  They  claimed  the  same  arms  as  Drake  of  Ashe  in  Devon,  but 
were  unable  to  substantiate  it,  as  the  Heralds  noted,  “respite  given  for  proofe  of 
these  Armes,  but  no  proofe  made.” 

ETYMOLOGY  OF  THE  NAME  | 

This  survey  of  the  distribution  of  the  surname  Drake  brings  out  the  fact  that  it  was  } 

well  estabhshed  and  widespread  through  England  by  the  beginning  of  the  four-  j 

teenth  century.  In  the  west  country  it  is  well  represented  in  Devon,  as  well  as  in 
Cornwall,  Dorset,  Somerset  and  Wiltshire.  Hampshire  has  produced  the  earhest 
reference,  and  its  main  concentration  in  the  southeast  is  in  that  county  and  iu  Sus-  ^ 

sex.  In  the  eastern  counties  the  name  is  again  pretty  thick  on  the  ground,  partic-  ^ 

ularly  in  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridge  and  Huntingdonshire.  In  the  mid¬ 
lands,  apart  from  Gloucestershire,  Worcestershire  and  Warwickshire,  the  name  is 
much  rarer,  while  in  the  north  it  has  hardly  been  found. 

The  other  fact  which  emerges  is  that  bearers  of  the  surname  were  people  of 
moderate  status,  the  middling  and  richer  freeholders  who  became  the  yeomen  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  None  held  land  by  knight  service  before  the 
fourteenth  century  and  then  only  to  an  insignificant  extent.  Such  people  did  not 
move  much  about  the  country  but  tended  to  keep  to  the  neighborhoods  in  which 
their  ancestors  had  dwelt.  They  are  likely  to  have  been  of  Enghsh  stock  and  their 
famihes,  if  not  their  surnames,  to  have  been  rooted  in  the  country  before  the  ' 

Normans  came.  Their  common  language  would  thus  be  Enghsh  and  not  the  Nor¬ 
man-French  of  their  masters. 

This  is  borne  out  by  the  surname  Drake  which,  in  any  of  its  possible  meanings, 
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is  of  Old  English  origin.  It  occurs  as  frequently  in  the  Saxon  areas  of  Wessex  as  it 
does  in  Essex  and  East  Anglia,  and  in  the  latter  case  is  not  influenced  by  the  Danish 
element. 

The  earliest  occurrence  takes  the  form  Drache  (Hants  1150),  Draac  (Notts 
1184,  Glos.  1198)  and  Drake  (Warwicks  1190).  As  Norman  renderings  of  the 
sound  “k”  were  often  “c”  or  “ch,”  this  gives  us  the  name  in  its  pure  form  at  a  very 
early  period,  before  surnames  were  commonly  assumed.  Some  of  the  forms  no¬ 
ticed,  such  as  Druk,  may  be  due  to  an  error  of  clerk,  transcriber  or  printer,  and 
“de”  may  also  occasionally  be  an  error  for  “le”  in  the  few  occasions  when  it 
occurs.  By  the  following  century  the  forms  Drake  and  le  Drake  predominate.  In 
both  centuries  the  names  Dragon  and  Dragun  are  met  with,  only  to  disappear  by 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and,  as  they  both  appear  in  counties 
where  the  name  Drake  is  common  (except  in  the  case  of  Durham),  it  seems 
possible  that  this  may  be  a  variant  of  it,  perhaps  the  result  of  a  quasi-latinization 
of  the  name  by  the  medieval  clerks,  in  the  behef  that  that  was  its  real  meaning. 

The  fact  that  the  form  “le  Drake”  persisted,  in  many  different  places,  up  to 
the  early  fourteenth  century,  indicates  that  it  was  a  nickname  rather  than  a  terri¬ 
torial  description.  Place  names  formed  with  Drake  or  Dragon  and  their  variants 
are  not  common  in  England  and  none  of  them  seems  likely  to  have  given  rise  to 
this  surname,  which  was  so  well  estabhshed  at  an  early  date  in  places  where  no 
such  place  names  are  known  to  exist. 

It  has  been  surmised®  that  the  name  might  be  a  metonym  for  Draker,  the 
Standard  bearer,  on  the  analogy  of  the  dragon  standard  of  the  Wessex  kings,  or  the 
dragon  standard  borne  in  procession  at  certain  church  festivals  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
If  the  former,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  name  at  a  much  earher  period,  more¬ 
over  the  warrior  who  bore  the  ruler’s  standard  was  usually  a  man  of  much  greater 
standing  than  those  medieval  Drakes  we  have  found  so  far.  If  the  latter,  we  should 
have  to  suppose  a  larger  number  of  standard  bearers  than  seems  hkely  and  more¬ 
over  presume  that  the  appointment  was  generally  hereditary  to  make  the  name 
stick.  There  is  no  evidence  of  this. 

The  name  Drax  may,  in  some  cases,  be  a  variant  of  Drake,  Drakes,  but  mostly 
it  derives  from  the  place  name  Drax  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  which  in 
turn  derives  from  “drege”  Ealdedrege,  the  dray  or  drag,  a  portage  between  the 
Ouse  and  Aire,  which  meet  nearby,  from  Old  Enghsh  dragu.  Some  Drake  names 
may  also  derive  from  this  root,  where  other  rivers  meet,  but  the  etymology  of 
place  names  deriving  from  this  root  suggests  that  this  did  not  happen. 

This  surname  still  remains  something  of  a  mystery  and  for  the  present  we 
must  accept  as  most  likely  the  simpler  suggestion  that  it  was  a  nickname  from  the 
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bird,  in  the  same  way  as  the  surname  Duck,  Heron  or  Raven,  rather  than  a  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Old  Enghsh  draca,  “dragon,”  tempting  though  it  is  to  accept  it. 
Lamb  and  Bull,  which  could  be  metonymies  for  lamb-herd  and  bull-herd,  raise 
the  question  whether  there  might  be  some  derivation  from  drake-herd,  but  this 
would  presuppose  that  the  keeping  of  ducks  and  their  attendant  drakes  was  a  full¬ 
time  job  for  many  villagers  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  this  seems  most  unlikely. 
Perhaps  it  was  awarded  by  their  neighbors  to  those  rare  characters  in  the  Middle 
Ages  who  could  actually  swim,  fisherfolk  hving  along  the  coasts  and  rivers,  who 
took  to  it  like  a  duck  to  water,  a  form  of  recreation  which  was  held  against  King 
Edward  II  by  his  contemporaries,  who  regarded  it  as  so  eccentric  as  to  be  note¬ 
worthy. 
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NOTES 

1.  S.  K.  Mitchell,  Taxation  in  Medieval  Eng¬ 
land  (New  Haven,  1951),  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  detailed  surveys  of  taxation  in  theory  and 
practice  imder  Henry  II,  Richard  I  and  John, 
while  J.  A.  C.  Vincent,  Lancashire  Lay  Subsidies 
(Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Record  Society,  xxvn) , 
gives  one  of  the  best  accoimts  of  the  taxes  raised 
during  the  following  century. 

2.  Feudal  Aids,  i,  3  50, 405, 445, 452. 

3.  WiUiam  Camden,  Annales,  The  True  and 
Royall  History  of  the  famous  Empresse  Elizabeth, 
Queene  of  England  etc.  (1625  ed.)  n,  417.  In  this 
context  “mean”  connotes  “middle  class”  rather 
than  low  parentage,  which  squares  with  Drake’s 
known  yeoman  ancestry. 

4.  Dr.  H.  H.  Drake,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  a  paper 
read  to  the  Exeter  Archaeological  Institute  in 
1873.  He  included  a  most  valuable  analysis  of 
Drake’s  captains  and  their  relationships  to  him¬ 
self  and  each  other. 

5.  Lady  Ehott-Drake,  The  Family  and  Heirs  of 
Sir  Francis  Drake  (1911).  E.  F.  F.  Benson,  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  goes  into  the  question  of  his  date 
of  birth  and  gives  a  useful  bibhography.  A.  E. 
W.  Mason,  The  Life  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  is  a 
good  contribution  to  his  biography,  while  two 
recent,  though  brief,  accoimts  by  James  A. 
WiUiamson,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  Christopher 
Lloyd,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  are  both  readable. 

6.  Dr.  H.  H.  Drake,  op.  cit.,  p.  9,  but  this 
statement  requires  investigation  as  his  reference 
appears  to  be  incorrect. 

7.  This  was  the  reason  given  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake  to  Camden,  but  I  think  Mr.  H.  P.  R. 
Finberg,  Tavistock  Abbey,  pp.  250,  270,  has 
probably  hit  on  the  true  story.  I  have  also 
followed  his  hst  of  the  early  holders  of  Crown- 
dale.  J.  L.  Vivian,  Visitations  of  the  County  of 
Devon,  gives  two  Edmunds,  father  and  son,  but 
this  seems  unlikely. 

8.  Bodleian.  Ashmole  MS.  834,  ff.  44V  and 
220V. 

9.  P.R.O.:  Chancery  Warrants,  C.82  /1370-71. 

10.  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  Eliza- 
bethi,n  (1581-90). 


11.  Ashmole  MS.  834,  f.  44V. 

12.  Ibid.,  ff.  37V  and  38V. 

13.  Ibid.,  f.  38V. 

14.  Altered  to  argent  (silver)  in  the  second 
draft. 

15.  Deleted  in  the  second  draft. 

16.  Ibid.,f.  38V. 

16.  Ibid.,1.  38V. 

17.  Ibid.,  f.  22IV. 

1 8 .  That  is  a  mullet. 

19.  Ashmole  MS.  834,  f.  35V. 

20.  Herald  and  Genealogist,  vm;  Archaeological 
Journal,  xxx;  and  The  Genealogist,  vol.  i,  all 
passim. 

21.  Brit.  Mus.  Landsdowne  MS.  70,  ff.  94- 
95.  98-99  and  170-180. 

22.  Brit.  Mus.  Harl.  MS.  4762,  f.  132. 

23.  London.  Coll.  Arm.  MS.  i.c.  i,  f.  189. 

24.  John  Prince,  The  Worthies  of  Devon  (ist 
ed.),p.245. 

25.  CoU.  Arm.  MS.  f.  12,  ff.  163-4,  cited  by 
Dr.  H.  H.  Drake,  op.  cit.,  p.  27. 

26.  CoUegeofArms: f.  82;  Misc. 
Grts.  I,  f.  57V,  and  II,  f.  i8iv.  Brit. Mus. Harl. 
MSS.  1154,  f.  20v;  1172,  f.  5v;  1422,  f.  4;  1476, 

f.  1 1 IV. 

27.  Sir  W.  R.  Drake,  Devonshire  Notes  and 
Notelets  (privately  printed),  containing  numer¬ 
ous  transcripts  of  original  material  on  many 
Devon  famihes  but  badly  indexed. 

28.  Miss  D.  Drake  typescript  notebook, 
Drake,  in  the  Library  of  the  Society  of  Genealo¬ 
gists  Ac.  23927. 

29.  Sir  W.  R.  Drake,  op.  cit.,  pp.  61-70,  who 
gives  a  plate  of  the  dehghtful  Elizabethan  mon¬ 
ument  to  Rachard  Drake  which  was  in  St. 
George’s  Church,  Esher. 

30.  Cod.  Lambeth  272,  ed.  T.  D.  Dale,  The 
Inhabitants  of  London  in  1638. 

31.  Further  material  concerning  the  Drakes 
of  Essex  was  brought  to  light  when  the  chapter 
on  “The  Medieval  Drakes  of  Great  Waltham” 
was  being  written,  which  expands  the  forego¬ 
ing  considerably. 

32.  Dr.  P.  H.  Reaney,  Dictionary  of  British 
Surnames. 
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THE  MANORS  IN  THE  PARISHES 
OF  GREAT  WALTHAM 
AND  HALSTEAD 


The  parish  of  Great  Waltham  in  the  Chelmsford  hundred  of  the  Coimty 
of  Essex  was  one  of  the  larger  parishes  in  the  county^  and  contained  the  fol- 
lowmg  manors  or  submanors:  (i)  Waltham  or  Walthambury;  (ii)  Waleys, 
later  Warners;  (hi)  Hide  Hall;  (iv)  Southouse;  (v)  Langleys  or  Marshalls;  (vi)  The 
Rectory;  (vii)  Chatham  Hall.^  The  full  history  of  all  these  manors  is  not  at  present 
known  and  the  following  accoimt  of  their  origins  and  descent,  prepared  in  order  to 
provide  a  background  to  the  records,  has  been  based  for  the  most  part  on  the  exist¬ 
ing  county  histories  supplemented  by  a  certain  amoxmt  of  research  in  the  original 
sources. 

In  1086  when  Domesday  Book  was  compiled  the  parish  of  Great  Waltham 
was  held  by  two  of  King  William  the  Conqueror’s  tenants  in  chief,  holding  im¬ 
mediately  from  Ihm,  and  was  further  divided  into  five  tenements  apparently  from 
before  the  Conquest.  These  divisions  wiU  be  considered  under  their  heads: 

A.  LANDS  OF  GEOFFREY  OF  MANDEVILLE.® 

(i)  Waltham,  held  as  a  manor  of  eight  hides  by  Geoffrey  in  demesne,  and  was 
the  estate  later  known  as  the  manor  of  Great  Waltham  or  Walthambury. 

(ii)  Chatham,  held  as  a  manor  of  two  hides,  thirty  acres,  by  his  tenant  Walter. 
This  was  later  held  by  a  junior  branch  of  the  Mandeville  family. 

(hi)  One  hide  and  fifty  acres  held  with  soke  (i.e.  the  right  to  the  profits  of 
j  urisdiction)  before  the  Conquest  and  was  then  held  by  Roger  as  Geoffrey’s  tenant. 
It  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  manor  of  Southouse  which  was  held  in 
socage  of  Great  Waltham  in  1448.^  All  these  formed  part  of  the  great  Honour  of 
Mandeville,  sometimes  called  of  Essex  after  their  earldom,  the  caput  or  chief  ad¬ 
ministrative  center  of  which  lay  across  the  parish  boundary  in  Pleshey. 
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B.  LANDS  OF  ROBERT  SON  OF  CORBUTIO.® 

(i)  One  hide  and  thirty  acres  held  of  him  by  W[.  .  (ii)  thirty  acres  of 
which  he  “took  possession”  (invasit);  neither  of  which  have  been  identified. 

The  Honour  of  Mandeville,  as  the  principal  appanage  of  the  earldom  of 
Essex,  descended  through  the  Say  and  FitzPiers  families,  to  the  Bohuns,  who  be- 
came  Earls  of  Essex  before  1239.®  The  lands  continued  in  this  family  until  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  male  line  in  the  person  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford 
and  Essex,  who  died  on  16  January  1373  leaving  two  daughters,  Eleanor  and 
Mary,  then  aged  7  and  4  (or  2)  years  old  respectively.'^ 

According  to  his  Inquisition  post  mortem  the  Great  Waltham  estates  were 
then  divided  as  follows: 

(i)  The  manor  of  Great  Waltham,  held  of  the  King  in  chief  by  unknown 
services.  This  is  the  first  of  the  Domesday  fees  and  was  held  in  1212  by  Geoffrey 
FitzPiers  “in  his  barony”  which  doubtless  explains  the  statement  about  the  ser¬ 
vices.® 

Eleanor  married  Thomas  Duke  of  Gloucester  who  died  in  1397  and  had  by 
him  a  daughter  Ann  who  carried  the  property  to  her  husband  Edmund  Earl  of 
Stafford  and  secondly  to  WilHam  Count  of  Eu.  Both  Eleanor  and  Ann  received 
the  manors  in  Great  Waltham  on  the  death  of  their  respective  husbands.®  The 
second  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun’s  daughters  married  Henry  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
later  Henry  IV,  and  their  son  Henry  V  after  a  Suit  in  Chancery  was  awarded  the 
lands,  and  an  order  for  them  to  be  taken  into  his  hands  was  given  to  the  Escheator 
of  Essex  on  13  May  1421.^®  Thereafter  the  manors  were  held  by  the  Crown  and 
were  usually  granted  to  successive  Queens  in  dower  until  their  sale  to  private 
purchasers. 

(ii)  One  fifth  fee  held  by  Edmund  Warner  who  is  first  mentioned  as  holding 
local  administrative  posts  about  this  time.”  It  is  possible  that  he  was  descended 
from  Stephen  le  W arener  of  Pleshey  who  acquired  land  in  Great  W altham  together 
with  his  wife  by  a  Fine  levied  in  1285.”  The  land  specified  in  the  Inquisition,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  manor  of  Waleys,  later  called  Warners,  the  former  name  being 
retained  for  it  long  after  it  had  been  held  by  the  latter  family.^®  In  1374  lands  for¬ 
merly  of  John  Waleys  in  Great  Waltham  were  quitclaimed  to  Edmund  Warner 
and  Joan  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  John  Waleys.”  This  John  Waleys  was  presum¬ 
ably  descended  from  the  John  le  Waleys  who  made  a  Fine  with  the  then  Earl  of 
Essex  for  a  half  virgate  of  land  in  Great  Waltham  in  1236  and  who  was  mentioned 
twelve  years  later  as  the  owner  of  a  mill  there.”  Another  John  le  Waleys  of  the 
same  place  made  a  Fine  for  other  lands  there  in  1316,”  but,  while  it  is  safe  to  con- 
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jecture  that  all  these  persons  were  related,  insufficient  evidence  has  so  far  been 
found  to  show  the  full  line  of  the  descent. 

(iii)  One  eighth  fee  held  by  Peter  atte  Hyde.  The  history  of  this  manor  is 
very  obscure.  In  1324,  while  the  lands  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun  (slain  at  the  battle 
of  Boroughb  ridge  in  1321  having  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  in  his 
rebeUion  against  Edward  II)  had  escheated  to  the  Crown,  an  Inquisition  was  taken 
on  the  death  of  one  James  de  la  Hyde  who  died  on  2  August  leaving  a  widow 
Emma  and  a  daughter  Ehzabeth  aged  6  to  inherit  his  lands  in  Great  Waltham 
held  as  Yg  of  a  knight’s  fee.  The  wardship  of  the  lands  and  the  heir  were  given  to 
Robert  de  Hemenhale  and  in  1330  a  further  Inquisition  called  Elizabeth  “de 
Hemenhale,”  and  it  is  possible  that  she  had  married  one  of  her  guardian’s  sons.^^ 
If  this  was  so  then  the  Peter  atte  Hyde  in  1374  may  have  been  her  son  who  had 
taken  his  grandfather’s  name  with  his  land.  Nothing  is  known  for  certain  though 
about  their  relationship,  nor  of  his  to  the  Thomas  at  Hyde  mentioned  in  docu¬ 
ments  of  1377  and  1416.^*  Thereafter  the  descent  of  the  manor  is  unknown  until  it 
is  found  in  1623  being  held  by  ajohn  Hankin  of  the  Honor  of  Tutbury  [sic].^® 

(iv)  One  tenth  fee  held  by  Simon  de  la  Roterie.  No  mention  is  made  of  any 
such  person  in  the  descents  given  by  Morant. 

(v)  One  twenty  third  fee  held  by  the  Abbot  of  Walden  to  whose  predecessor 
the  rectory  was  given  by  Geoffrey  de  MandeviUe  and  confirmed  by  Stephen.^® 
Upon  the  suppression  of  the  Rehgious  Houses  it  came  first  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Richard  Each  and  subsequently  to  Sir  Thomas  Pope  who  settled  it  upon  his 
foundation  of  Trinity  College  at  Oxford.®^ 

It  is  curious  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  submanors  of  Southouse  which 
had  been  held  by  the  Bybbesworth  family  from  before  1336  to  1485  when  the 
male  line  failed,®®  or  of  Langleys  ahas  Marshalls.  Nothing  is  said  by  Morant  about 
the  descent  of  this  manor  between  1336  and  1421,®®  and  it  is  possible,  therefore, 
that  it  may  be  represented  here  by  the  fee  of  Simon  de  la  Roterie. 

Ail  of  the  foregoing  were  held  as  manors  of  Great  Waltham  but  the  next  was 
held  directly  of  the  Honour  of  MandeviUe. 

(vi)  Chatham,  which  was  held  by  Sir  Thomas  de  MandeviUe  the  elder  with 
Broomfield,  Black  Notley  and  Radleigh  as  4I4  fees.  In  1303  another  Thomas  de 
MandeviUe  is  recorded  as  holding  Broomfield  and  Chatham  for  one  fee  and  pay¬ 
ing  40s.  for  the  same,®^  and  the  estimate  of  Chatham  as  a  half  fee  would  agree  with 
the  hidage  given  in  Domesday  Book  for  the  manor  if  it  is  reckoned  that  five  hides 
was  the  normal  size  of  a  knight’s  fee.  In  1399  Thomas,  son  and  heir  of  Thomas 
de  MandeviUe,  died  and  the  manor  passed  to  one  of  his  daughters  and  heirs,  Alice, 
and  the  issue  of  her  second  marriage  with  Roger  Spice  whose  grandson  died  in 
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1485  leaving  a  daughter  Philippa  aged  i  as  his  heir.*^  Nothing  more  was  known  of 
this  manor  to  Morant  tmtil  it  was  found  ca.  1566  in  the  possession  of  Richard  Lord 
Rich  who  died  in  that  year. 


THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  MANORS 


(i)  Great  Waltham:  These  are  the  best  preserved  and  are  among  the  earhest 
surviving  manorial  records  for  anywhere  in  England. 

Court  Rolls:  1248-1546.  P.R.O.  andE.R.O.  Hiatii  1251,  1254-56,  1263, 
1268-70,  1273,  1277-78,  1280-96,  1307-11,  1315-16,  1322-25,  1455-62,  1484- 
1509, 1540-42. 

Estreats  of  Court  RoUs:  1488-92.  P.R.O. 

Accounts:  1397-1540  P.R.O.  and  B.M.  Hiatii  1399-1402,  1403-07,  1414- 
38, 1441-4^,  I443“54,  i455“bo,  1481-87, 1488-89. 

Extents:  post  1354.  B.M.  * 

1563,  1577 

1584, ca.  1616 

(ii)  Warners  als.  Waleys:  No  records  have  been  found  for  this  manor. 

(iii)  Hyde  Hall:  Owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  manor  (there  were  only  eight 
tenants),  it  is  unhkely  that  courts  were  ever  held. 

Rentals:  1482,  ca.  1500.  E.R.O. 

(iv-v)  Southouse  and  Langleys  or  Marshalls:  No  records  have  been  found  for 
these  manors. 


1242272 


E.R.O. 


(vi)  Rectory:  The  loss  of  the  medieval  records  of  this  manor  is  probably  to  be 
explained  by  the  disruption  of  the  suppression. 

Court  Rolls:  1564-65, 1600-01  Trinity  Coll.,  Oxford. 

Court  Book:  1584-1623.  B.M.  Either  an  incomplete  record  or  the  courts 
were  held  at  irregular  intervals. 

Rental:  1558.  E.R.O. 

(vii)  Chatham  HaU:  After  the  manor  of  Great  Waltham  this  was  the  largest 
of  the  other  manors  in  the  parish  and  the  records  are  accordingly  fairly  well  pre¬ 
served. 


Court  Rolls:  1308-1632.  E.R.O.  Hiatii  1422-60,  1466-1554,  and  1556- 
97.  They  have  not  been  examined  between  1328  and  1412. 

Release  of  the  manor:  1452.  B.M. 

(viii)  Other  Records:  An  examination  of  the  British  Museum  Class  Catalogue 


*  This  includes  statements  of  the  various  services  and  customs  owed  by  the  different 
classes  of  tenants:  Free,  Molmen,  and  Major  and  Minor  Customs. 
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of  MSS,  Topography,  England,  and  the  Index  Locorum  of  Charters,  produced  only 
one  other  document; 

Release  in  Littley;  1467.  B.M.  It  is  possible  that,  since  the  Great  Waltham 
manor  Court  Rolls  in  the  Essex  Record  Office  were  largely  deposited  by  the  Tuf- 
nell  family,  other  deeds  relating  to  the  place  including  those  cited  by  Morant  may 
be  found  there. 


MANORIAL  AND  OTHER  RECORDS  FOR  LITTLE  WALTHAM, 

COUNTY  OF  ESSEX 


Little  Waltham 


m  Courts 

1348-49 

P.R.O. 

1355-63 

P.R.O. 

1363-69 

P.R.O. 

1370-72 

P.R.O. 

1399-1400 

P.R.O. 

1401-12 

P.R.O. 

1423-30 

P.R.O. 

1431-38 

P.R.O. 

1556-78 

F.R.O. 

Accounts  * 

1231-34 

P.R.O. 

1420-21 

P.R.O. 

Extracts  from  Deeds 

B.M.  Add.  5937f.i68 

THE  MANORS  IN  THE  PARISH  OF 
HALSTEAD,  COUNTY  OF  ESSEX 


The  history  of  the  various  manors  and/or  submanors  of  Halstead  is  very  obscure 
and  the  account  given  by  Morant  does  not  help  very  much  in  disentangling  the 
muddle.  According  to  Morant  there  were  three  manors  [History  of  Essex,  vol.  n, 
1768,  250  ff.): 

(i)  Abel’s  or  Bois  Hall;  “Of  it  was  holden  another  maner  called  Dynes-hall . . . 

and  Bois-hall _ There  is  involved  with  this  lordship  another  maner  called  Brend- 

hall,  Brenthall,  and  Brend-hayte,  on  account  undoubtedly  of  its  having  been  con- 


*  This  does  not  include  the  names  of  the  tenants. 
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sumed  by  fire;  and  sometimes  the  maner  of  Morefields,  because  the  house  stood 
near  the  mores.  It  is  also  styled  Maldon’s  place,  because  formerly  the  seat  of  that 
family.” 

(ii)  Stansted  Hall:  “To  Stansted  Lordship  did  belong  several  Maners  where 
Names  are  almost  forgotten,  and  the  courts  lost,  or  became  obsolete.  They  are 
reasonably  supposed  to  have  been  part  of  the  demesne  lands  of  Stansted-hall, 
holden  either  by  the  lords  men  or  sochmen.  The  names  of  them  are  Claveringes, 
Lucas,  Pritchards,  and  Perces;  which  names  are  taken  from  some  of  their  ancient 
owners*'  {ibid.,  256). 

(iii)  Hip  worth  Hall:  This  hkeAvise  included  certain  estates  which  were  some¬ 
times  called  manors  but  of  whose  history  httle  information  is  given. 

MANORIAL  AND  OTHER  RECORDS  RELATING  TO  HALSTEAD, 

COUNTY  OF  ESSEX 


(i)  Abells  Courts 

1577-1615 

E.R.O. 

Extracts  from  Courts 

1337-1400 

E.R.O. 

Bois  Hall  als.  Dynes 

Extracts  from  Courts 

1557,1584 

E.R.O. 

Rental 

1603 

E.R.O. 

(ii)  Stansted 

Extracts  from  Courts 

1338-1601 

E.R.O. 

Rental 

1603 

E.R.O. 

(iii)  Halstead  or  Hipford  als.  Hipworth  HaU 

Courts  * 

ca.  1312-1649 

P.R.O 

Accounts 

1402-03 

B.M. 

Rentals  and  parts 

thereof 

1 6  th  century 

P.R.O. 

Miscellaneous  deeds 

ca. 1316-1482 

B.M. 

*These  contain  several  series  overlapping  in  dates  and  include  honorial  courts  for 
the  free  tenants,  etc. 
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3.  Victoria  County  History,  Essex,  i,  505-506, 
546. 

4.  Morant,  op.  cit.,  p.  86,  citing  an  Inquisition 
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worth,  cf.  Cal.  Inquisition  post  mortem  (Record 
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145. 
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(1956),  passim. 
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tors  of  the  Abbess  of  Caen  14  Nov.  1369;  ibid., 
p.  198,  commissioner  for  collecting  a  15th  and 
loth  in  Essex  6  Jan.  1373. 

12.  Essex  Fines,  n,  56. 

13.  I.p.m.,  15  June  1473,  on  John  Warner 


who  held,  inter  alia,  “the  manor  of  Waleyse 
. . .  in  Great  Waltham.” 

14.  C.  C.  R.  1374-17,  P-  96. 

15.  Essex  Fines,  i,  540,  980. 
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17.  Cal.  I.p.m.,  VI,  nn.  565-566  and  vn,  n. 
305;C.E.R.,ra,337. 

18.  Morant,  op.  cit.,  p.  85,  “Ex  cards  Sam. 
Tufhel  Arm.,”  which  may  now  be  in  the  Essex 
Record  Office. 

19.  Jfe(d.,“Dutchy  Book.” 

20.  Dugdale,  Mon.Angl.  (ed.  Caley  etc.),  rv, 
148  and  151. 

21.  Morant,  op.  cit.,  p.  88. 

22.  Ibid.,  p.  86,  “Ex  rotulis  Curia  de  Wal¬ 
tham”  ca.  10  E.  3;  and  Cal.  I.p.m.,  Henry  VII, 
I,  72,  being  there  described  as  the  “Manor  of 
Southous  in  Great  Waltham,  held  of  the  King, 
as  of  the  manor  of  Plasse  [sic  for  Pleshey  the 
caput  of  the  Mandeville  Honour],  parcel  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster,  in  socage,  viz.  by  service 
of  I2S.  yearly  and  for  a  fine  for  holding  a  court- 
leet  within  the  said  manor.”  It  was  earlier,  1361, 
described  as  being  held  by  service  of  6s.  8d. 
yearly  and  must  have  been  quite  small  {Cal. 
I.p.m.,  XI,  43). 

23.  Morant,  op.  cit.,  p.  86,  but  no  authorities 
are  there  cited.  The  information  may  derive 
firom  the  Court  Rolls. 

24.  Feudal  Aids,  n,  134. 

25.  I.p.m.  cited  by  Morant,  op.  cit.,  p.  84. 
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THE  MEDIEVAL  DRAKES  OF 
GREAT  WALTHAM 


ON  a  summer’s  day,  Saturday  19  July  1253,  the  court  of  the  manor  of 
Great  Waltham  assembled  to  transact  its  periodic  business.  It  is  an  im¬ 
portant  date  in  the  history  of  the  Drakes  of  Essex.  ^ 

For  administrative  convenience  the  courts  of  the  manors  of  Pleshey,  Great 
Waltham,  High  Easter  and  sometimes  others  of  the  Earl’s  demesne  manors  in  the 
neighborhood  were  held  simultaneously  at  his  great  castle  of  Pleshey.  When  all 
those  who  owed  suit  of  court,  freeholders  and  villeins  bound  to  attend  by  reason  of 
their  status,  tenure  or  office,  had  walked  the  rrule  or  so  across  the  fields  to  meet  in 
the  hall  of  the  castle,  the  baffiff  declared  the  court  open.  The  proceedings  would 
follow  a  regular  and  time-honored  routine,  those  who  failed  to  appear  would  be 
fined  for  nonattendance,  while  others  who  could  show  good  cause  for  absence 
were  excused  or  “essoined.”  That  done,  the  proceedings  would  begin. 

The  jurors,  usually  twelve  selected  from  among  the  more  sohd  and  responsi¬ 
ble  freeholders  and  villeins,  heads  of  households  and  the  more  well-to-do  tenants 
of  the  manor,  were  then  sworn  in.  Their  duties  were  to  report,  or  “present,”  of¬ 
fenders  and  to  advise  the  court  in  the  different  cases  brought  before  it,  both  as  to 
the  facts  and  as  to  the  custom  of  the  manor. 

Among  these  jurors  on  this  occasion  we  find  Wffiiam  le  Drake.  The  case  they 
were  to  consider  was  a  plea  of  land  and  of  httle  consequence  and  need  not  detain  us. 
Later  in  the  same  court  Wffiiam  Drake  (the  “le”  was  already  beginning  to  be 
dropped  occasionally)  appears  as  a  plaintiff  and  “gives  to  the  lord  earl  4s.  to  have 
an  inquisition  made  to  see  whether  he  had  made  a  fine  to  the  lord  earl  for  holding 
his  land  for  his  whole  Life.  All  the  customary  tenants  say  on  oath  that  the  said  Wil- 
Ham  had  made  a  fine  for  i6s.  in  the  time  of  Pichard  de  Pleshey,  who  was  Con¬ 
stable  of  the  lord  earl  of  Pleshey.”^ 

These  references,  scanty  as  they  are,  tell  us  something  about  these  early  Drakes. 
As  a  man  could  only  be  tried,  or  his  case  considered,  by  his  equals,  we  know  that 
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William  le  Drake  was  one  of  the  customary  tenants  of  the  manor,  one  who  held 
his  land,  or  that  part  of  it  in  dispute,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor.  As  he 
was  selected  for  jury  service  we  know  that  he  was  one  of  the  more  substantial  of 
the  tenants,  which  is  home  out  by  the  fact  that  he  paid  a  fine  of  i6s.  to  be  granted 
a  hfe  tenancy  of  his  land,  a  fairly  large  sum  for  those  days,  if  one  remembers  that 
the  rehef  for  a  whole  knight’s  fee,  often  embracing  more  than  one  manor,  was 
only  lOOs. 

Clearly  these  Drakes  were  people  of  some  standing,  though  not  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  ascendancy  or  the  completely  free  tenants  of  the  manor.  From  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  later  records  of  members  of  the  family  we  can  place  them  among  that 
ehte  of  the  villeinage,  known  in  the  eastern  counties  as  the  “molmen,”  those  who 
paid  their  rents  chiefly  in  money  rather  than  by  personal  labor  service.  This  is 
borne  out  by  a  later  survey  of  the  manor  of  Great  Waltham,  in  which  Nicholas 
Drake,  the  probable  grandson  of  this  Wilham  le  Drake,  is  specifically  listed  among 
the  molmen,  coming  immediately  after  the  free  tenants  and  above  the  customary 
tenants  of  the  manor.®  It  was  this  class  which,  together  with  the  lesser  freemen, 
developed  naturally  into  the  later  yeomen,  that  sturdy  class  which  formed  the 
backbone  of  England,  a  responsible  group  in  every  parish,  holding  in  turn  the 
various  manorial  offices,  running  the  business  of  their  community  and  providing 
the  fighting  men  who  won  such  renown  on  the  fields  of  Crecy,  Poitiers  and  Agin- 
court. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  draw  some  deductions  about  the  ancestors  of 
William  le  Drake,  some  six  generations  earlier,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  when 
the  manor  of  Great  Waltham  was  held  by  Ansgar  the  S  taller.  As  people  of  the 
molmen  and  villein  class  were,  more  or  less,  tied  to  their  holdings  at  this  period, 
we  can  safely  assume  that  the  ancestors  of  William  le  Drake  had  been  resident  on 
the  same  manor  and  possibly  even  holding  the  same  lands  “on  the  day  when  King 
Edward  was  ahve  and  dead.” 

Domesday  Book,  compiled  in  1086,  tells  us  that  the  manor  of  Waltham  then 
formed  part  of  Geoffrey  de  Mandevflle’s  great  “honor,”  the  headquarters  or  ‘‘ca¬ 
put”  of  which  was  at  the  nearby  castle  ofPleshey  and  was  held  in  demesne  by  him.^ 
The  Domesday  account  compares  the  state  of  the  manor  as  it  was  in  1066  and  in 
1086.  “Then  as  now  there  are  72  villeins  and  28  bordars:  then  14  serfs,  now  13.” 
“Now,  as  then  there  are  two  mills,”  but  since  the  coming  of  its  Norman  overlord 
the  second  largest  vineyard  in  Essex  had  been  planted  and  twenty  hives  of  bees  had 
been  introduced,  indications  of  a  change  in  the  economy  of  the  manor  which  may 
well  have  affected  the  tenants  in  other  ways. 

Drake  as  a  surname  derives  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  word,  of  the  common 
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tongue  of  the  Englishmen  who  comprised  the  villeins,  bordars  and  serfs  of  the 
manor  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  and  subsequently.  Whether  in  this  early  period 
some  of  the  family  were  already  being  known  by  this  name,  with  sufficient  per¬ 
sistence  for  it  to  develop  into  a  family  surname,  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable.  By  whatever  name  they  were  known,  however,  we  shall  probably  not 
be  far  wrong  in  identifying  WiUiam  le  Drake’s  ancestor  as  one  of  the  seventy-two 
“villeins”  of  the  pre-Conquest  manor,  but  this  blanket  designation  used  by  the 
Norman  clerks  may  well  have  included  many  who  would,  in  fact,  have  been 
accounted  freemen  in  those  pre-Conquest  days.  Men  who  had  attached  themselves 
to  a  lord  for  protection,  giving  in  return  certain  renders  in  kind  or  money,  but 
otherwise  their  own  masters,  the  possible  progenitors  of  the  later  molmen. 

The  castle  of  Pleshey,  in  the  great  haU  of  which  the  Drakes  attended  the 
regular  manor  courts  of  Great  Waltham,  was  one  of  the  castles  which  Geoffrey  de 
Mandevihe,  first  Earl  of  Essex,  had  btdlt  with  such  “wondrous  toil  and  skill,  ”  in 
the  early  years  of  the  twelfth  century.®  It  was  one  of  the  biggest  and  most  impreg¬ 
nable  of  the  Norman  motte  and  bailey  castles  in  the  east  of  England,  rivalled  only 
by  Geoffrey’s  other  stronghold,  the  Tower  of  London. 

Little  now  remains  of  the  original  walls,  but  the  great  flat-topped  mound  of 
the  keep,  some  fifty-five  feet  high,  surrounded  by  its  exceptionally  wide  moat,  the 
massive  ramparts  and  equally  wide  moat  of  the  bailey,  with  the  town  of  Pleshey 
nestling  at  its  foot  within  an  extensive  fortified  enclosure,  give  one  some  idea  of  the 
importance  of  this  formidable  center  of  the  MandeviUe  Honor,  which  has  excited 
the  interest  and  aroused  the  speculations  of  historians  and  antiquaries. 

A  contemporary  chronicler  has  left  a  graphic  account  of  the  anarchy  of 
Stephen’s  reign  and  the  brutahries  of  the  Civil  War  from  which  none  escaped  the 
depredations  of  the  rival  factions.  “Undertenants,  peasants,  any  who  were 
thought  wealthy,  they  kidnapped  and  compelled  to  promise  anything  by  the 
severity  of  their  tortures.  After  pillaging  the  dwellings  of  the  wretched  country¬ 
men  to  the  very  straw  they  bound  the  owners  and  imprisoned  them,  and  did  not 
let  them  go  until  they  had  spent  for  their  ransom  all  they  possessed  or  could  in  any 
way  obtain.  Many  breathed  forth  their  dear  hves  actually  during  the  tortures  by 
which  they  were  being  forced  to  ransom  themselves,  lamenting  their  sufferings  to 
God,  which  was  all  they  could  do.”  He  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  “even  bishops  or 
monks  could  not  safely  pass  from  village  to  village,”  while  the  general  misery  was 
accentuated  by  the  steep  rise  in  the  cost  of  hving.®  The  Drakes  and  the  other  tenants 
Hving  within  sight  of  the  Earl’s  castle  would  have  been  regarded  as  fair  game  by 
his  opponents  when  Geoffrey  de  MandeviUe  had  been  driven  into  the  fens. 

While  we  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  in 
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England,  the  Drakes  of  Great  Waltham,  hving  beside  Pleshey  castle,  the  caput  of 
one  of  the  most  important  earldoms  in  England,  could  not  fail  to  be  buffeted  by 
the  backwash  of  the  great  events  in  which  their  successive  lords  were  involved. 
We  will,  therefore,  touch  briefly  from  time  to  time  on  those  events  which  may 
have  had  some  influence  on  their  hves,  which  may  have  involved  them  or  excited 
their  anxious  or  deHghted  attention. 

Let  us  therefore  return  to  WiUiam  le  Drake  and  his  fellows  on  the  manor  of 
Great  Waltham,  whom  we  first  met  in  1253.  By  this  time  Humphrey  de  Bohun, 
Earl  of  Hereford  and  hereditary  Constable  of  England,  had  inherited  the  earldom 
of  Essex  through  his  mother,  the  eventual  heiress  of  the  Mandevflles,  and  it  is 
probable  that,  like  his  successors,  he  made  Pleshey  castle  his  principal  residence. 
He  was  deeply  involved  in  the  great  debate  between  the  barons  under  Simon  de 
Montfort  and  King  Henry  III,  and  Pleshey  castle  would  have  been  the  center  of 
considerable  activity.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  more  able  bodied  of  the  Drakes 
may  have  been  swept  up  into  the  Earl’s  contingent  when  he  marched  south  to 
join  the  King  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  fought  on  14  May  1264,  when  Simon  de 
Montfort  defeated  the  King,  capturing,  among  many  others,  Humphrey  de  Bo¬ 
hun.  The  monks  who  buried  the  dead  counted  some  600,  mostly  men  at  arms  and 
archers,  recruited  from  people  like  the  Drakes,  who,  being  more  Hghtly  armed 
than  the  knights,  bore  the  brvmt  of  the  casualties. 

Nothing  further  is  recorded  until  a  court  of  the  manor  held  in  1275-76,  when 
a  certain  Thomas  le  Drake  paid  the  lord  I2d.  for  Hcense  to  buy  one  rood  of  land 
within  the  manor, but  it  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  he  was  a  son  or  nephew  of 
Wilham  le  Drake. 

At  another  court,  held  on  29  September  1276,  Andrew  le  Drake  was  fined  2s. 
“for  a  transgression  made,”  but  the  circumstances  of  his  misdemeanor  are  not 
stated.®  On  10  June  1288,  Andrew  le  Drake  was  one  of  the  sureties,  or  “pledges,” 
in  a  suit  in  the  manor  court.®  At  a  court  on  23  October  1288,  he  paid  6d.  for  a 
hcense  to  brew  ale,^®and  he  was  again  mentioned  in  the  RoU  of  15  June  1289.^^ 
Again,  his  exact  relationship  to  Wilham  le  Drake  must  remain  a  matter  for  surmise. 

As  we  shah  be  following  the  history  of  these  Drakes  right  through  the  Middle 
Ages  and  reconstructing  their  pedigree  from  the  remarkably  complete  series  of 
Court  RoUs  of  the  manor  of  Great  Waltham,  it  is  necessary  to  touch  briefly  on 
the  legal  position  and  social  status  of  the  vflleins,  if  we  are  to  appreciate  the  imphca- 
tion  of  some  of  the  records. 

Slavery  as  such  had  died  out  in  England  by  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
but  by  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  the  lawyers  had  effected  a  tidy  division  of  the 
population  into  free  or  unfree.  The  latter,  known  generally  as  villeins,  were  tied 
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to  their  holdings,  which  they  could  not  leave  or  abandon  without  permission  of 
their  lord.  In  consequence  we  find  charters  of  this  period,  conveying  land,  often 
include  in  the  conveyance  the  viUein  who  farmed  it  and  his  “brood.”  The  hall¬ 
mark  of  a  villein  was  that  he  held  by  “fork  and  flail”  and  his  personal  labor  ser¬ 
vices  were  uncertain,  “nor  shall  he  know  in  the  evening  what  he  shall  do  on  the 
morrow,”  as  Bracton  put  it,  while  the  greatest  degradation  was  regarded  as  “mer- 
chet,”  a  fine  payable  to  the  lord  on  the  marriage  of  the  vfllein’s  daughter. 

There  were  other  disabihties  incident  to  villeinage;  the  lord  could  tallage  him 
at  wUl,  force  him  to  grind  his  com  at  the  lord’s  mill,  and  the  hke.  Nevertheless  the 
villein,  unlike  a  slave,  had  certain  rights.  His  lord  could  not  kill  or  maim  his  vfllein, 
and  unnecessarily  brutal  thrashing  might  land  him  into  trouble  in  the  King’s 
courts,  as  an  Essex  lord  found  to  his  cost  in  the  time  of  Henry  11.^^  In  the  course  of 
time  the  villein’s  obhgations  to  his  lord  became  defined  and  were  protected  by  the 
“custom  of  the  manor.”  The  villein’s  lands  and  tenements  normally  passed  un¬ 
divided  from  father  to  son,  provided  the  services  were  performed  or,  in  the  case  of 
the  mohnen,  the  rents  paid. 

Villeinage  was  a  legal  and  tenurial  condition  and,  even  at  an  early  period,  was 
not  necessarily  a  social  disqualification,  for  there  were  many  cases  of  villeins  marry¬ 
ing  freewomen  and  freemen  marrying  bondwomen.  As  time  went  on  the  dis- 
abflities  of  villeins  lessened  imtil,  by  the  later  Middle  Ages,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  a  stranger  to  say  whether  a  man  was  free  or  vfllein,  without  enquiry. 

As  the  centuries  rolled  on  we  find  the  Drakes,  like  many  of  their  neighbors, 
buying  free  land,  so  that  there  comes  a  time  when  it  is  impossible  to  disentangle 
the  free  from  the  bond  and  the  vfllein  merges  into  the  yeoman,  and  we  soon  find 
him  marrying  into  the  famflies  of  the  local  gentry. 

With  Roger  Drake  we  begin  to  get  a  shghtly  fuller  picture  of  the  family  and 
his  first  appearance  in  the  records  of  the  manor  shows  him,  with  others,  on  4  Oc¬ 
tober  1281,  being  directed  to  keep  the  suit  of  Waltham  mfll.^®  As  we  saw  earher, 
there  were  two  mills  in  this  manor,  both  owned  by  the  lord,  and  by  manorial 
custom  all  tenants  had  to  bring  their  com  to  the  lord’s  nulls  for  grinding,  for 
which  the  lord,  or  the  miller  to  whom  they  were  sometimes  leased,  would  retain 
a  proportion  of  the  flour  as  payment.  The  tenants  of  the  manor  would  also  have  to 
provide,  directly  or  indirectly,  labor  for  the  repair  of  the  mfll,  as  well  as  carrying 
the  lord’s  flour  to  the  nearby  market  town.  This  service,  or  “suit,”  was  frequently 
somewhat  vexatious  and  Manor  Rolls  constantly  record  fines  on  tenants  for 
evading  these  obhgations  and  grinding  their  com  at  home  in  their  own  handmills. 
It  woifld  seem  that  in  this  case  Roger  Drake  had  been  remiss  and  the  steward  of 
the  manor  had  felt  it  necessary  to  remind  him  of  his  duties.  In  later  membranes  of 
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this  Roll  we  get  other  entries  where  a  tenant  is  fined  6d.  or  I2d.  “because  he 
grinds  elsewhere  than  at  the  mill  of  the  earl,”  and  Roger  Drake,  in  one  such  case, 
stood  surety  for  his  neighbor  on  24  February  1282-83.^'* 

On  10  June  1283  Roger  Drake  paid  6d.  for  a  license  to  brew  aled^  Later  that 
year  he  stood  surety  for  the  daughter  of  a  neighbor  who  was  admitted  to  her 
father’s  customary  land,^®  a  kindness  he  also  performed  for  another  neighbor  in 
somewhat  similar  circumstances  three  years  laterd^  On  24th  February  1256-57 
Roger  Drake  is  himself  in  trouble  and  “places  himself  in  mercy  for  trespass  in 
Littlehey,”  for  which  he  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  3d.,  his  pledge  being  Ralph  Sy- 
mund.^®  In  view  of  the  time  of  the  year  and  the  fact  that  the  Earl’s  park  covered 
much  of  Great  Waltham  parish,  this  looks  like  a  Httle  mild  poaching,  and  he  was 
probably  lucky  to  get  off  so  lightly. 

At  the  same  court  Letitia  and  Ahce,  the  daughters  of  Michael  Drake,  “petition 
for  their  right  in  a  cotland  which  Robert  Molond  holds,  because  John,  father  of  the 
said  Michael  held  the  said  land  of  the  earl  in  villeinage.  And  they  give  the  lord  2s. 
for  an  inquisition  to  be  held  to  see  whether  their  right  may  be  estabhshed.  The 
pledge  for  the  fme  is  Roger  Drake.  And  the  said  inquisition  [by  the  manor  jury] 
finds  that  the  said  land  is  their  right  as  they  petition,  and  they  pay  the  lord  2S.  for 
mgress. 

Michael’s  father,  John  Drake,  would  be  of  the  same  generation  as  William  le 
Drake,  but  what  the  relationship  was  we  do  not  know. 

The  context  indicates  that  Michael  Drake  had  recently  died,  leaving  two  un¬ 
married  daughters,  and  that  Roger  Drake  was  probably  related  to  them.  The  fact 
that  Michael’s  father,  John  Drake,  had  held  this  cotland  (one  of  the  smaller  hold¬ 
ings  on  a  manor,  usually  about  five  acres  or  less)  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that 
this  was  the  only  land  he  held  or  that  aU  his  land  was  held  in  villeinage  by  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  manor.  The  daughters  may  have  succeeded  to  other  lands  held  by  their 
father,  particulars  of  which  are  not  recorded.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  case,  for 
we  find  Letitia  Drake  paying  the  lord  6d.,  later  in  the  same  year,  for  a  further 
inquisition  to  be  made,  Roger  Drake  again  being  one  of  the  pledges.^® 

Letitia’s  sister  Ahce  Drake  also  had  a  claim  to  other  land  and,  on  ii  June  1299, 
we  find  Thomas  le  Drake  coming  to  the  manor  court  and  he  “surrenders  to  the 
lord  one  messuage  and  land  once  of  [i.e.  held  byj  Sacr’  de  Oxeneberg;  comes 
Ahce  Drake  and  gives  to  the  lord  6d.  for  having  entry  on  the  said  messuage:  it  is 
done.”^^  The  imphcation  is  that  Thomas  was  some  relation  who  had  been  holding 
tliis  land  during  AHce’s  minority;  if  so,  he  may  be  a  brother  of  Roger  and  Michael. 

Roger  Drake  was  evidently  a  person  of  some  standing  in  the  community  and 
we  find  him  on  more  than  one  occasion  serving  on  the  manor  jury  or  standing 
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surety  for  a  neighbor.  The  last  mention  of  him  is  on  1 8  February  1300/01,  when 
certain  land  in  the  manor  was  described  as  “lying  next  to  the  messuage  of  Roger 
Drake.” 

The  price  of  ale  was  tied  to  the  market  price  of  com  and  was  adjusted  from 
time  to  time  in  conformity  with  it,  and  the  assize  of  bread  and  ale  was  an  important 
part  of  the  duties  of  the  lord’s  manor  court.  Not  only  was  a  close  watch  kept  on  the 
prices  being  charged  locally,  but  also  on  the  quahty.  The  ale  brewed  in  the 
Middle  Ages  was  of  quite  a  different  quahty  to  that  we  are  accustomed  to  today, 
and,  imtil  the  introduction  of  hops  into  England  from  Flanders  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  its  keeping  properties  were  limited  to  a  few  days.  It  was  therefore  very 
much  a  cottage  industry  and  the  brewers  were  mainly  women,  producing  small 
quantities  as  frequently  as  required.  The  assize  of  ale  was,  consequently,  a  useful 
source  of  revenue  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  by  way  of  hcense  fees  and,  as  breaches 
of  the  regulations  were  frequent,  by  way  of  fmes.  Roger  Drake’s  daughter  paid 
the  usual  6d.  fee  for  a  hcense  to  brew  ale  on  23  October  1288. 

Another  member  of  the  family  who  appears  in  these  early  RoUs  is  Jordan 
Drake,  who,  with  Ralph  Mawyne,  put  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  court  con¬ 
cerning  a  loss  of  timber.^^  What  his  position  was  we  do  not  know,  nor  do  we  have 
any  indication  as  to  his  relationship  to  the  other  contemporary  Drakes. 

A  similarly  shadowy  figure  is  Walter  Drake,  who  came  to  the  manor  court  on 
14  June  1302  and  “granted  John  Wystock  aU  his  land,  to  hold  from  next  Michael¬ 
mas  for  twelve  years  next  ensuing;  he  also  granted  him  a  half  of  all  the  aforesaid 
land  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs  after  the  end  of  the  said  twelve  years,  if  this  should 
be  agreeable  to  the  earl.”^® 

On  14  June  1302,  the  (unnamed)  wife  of  Nicholas  Drake  paid  the  usual  6d. 
for  a  brewer’s  Hcense  at  the  Great  Waltham  manor  court.^^  While  she  may  have 
been  the  wife  of  that  Nicholas  Drake  who  was  admitted  to  his  paternal  cotland  at 
the  same  court,  it  would  seem  more  hkely  that  she  is  identical  with  Agnes,  “who 
was  the  wife  of  Nicholas  Drake”  (the  use  of  the  past  tense  indicates  she  was  a 
widow)  and  who  paid  the  Earl  I2d.  “for  help  against  Thomas  att  Brok,”  at  the 
court  held  on  26  November  1303  This  case  came  before  the  court  held  on  19  March 
1303/04.  when  we  are  told  that  “Agnes,  who  was  the  wife  of  Nicholas  Drake, 
complains  of  Thomas  ate  Broks  concerning  a  plea  of  debt,  the  pledges  to  proceed 
being  G.  Symund  and  John  ate  Hulle;  the  said  Thomas,  who  was  summoned,  be¬ 
ing  distrained  to  reply.”  Agnes  paid  6d.  into  court.^®  The  case  dragged  on  into  the 
court  held  on  10  April  1304,  when  “Agnes  la  Drake”  srill  failed  to  get  satisfaction. 
In  the  following  month  Thomas  ate  Brocks  produced  as  his  sureties  Phdip  atte 
Hulle  and  Reginald  de  CresweU,®^  from  which  it  would  seem  that  this  was  a  fine 
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old  family  quarrel.  The  case  was  adjourned  to  the  court  held  in  the  next  month  and 
again  to  that  held  on  25  July  1304,  when  we  hear  no  more  of  it.®*  Meanwhile,  on 
21  May  that  year,  Agnes  la  Drak  paid  her  6d.  for  the  assize  of  ale.®®  The  last  we 
hear  of  her  is  on  7  November  1319,  when  Agnes  Drake  and  others  were  in  mercy 
“for  a  trespass  made  in  the  lord’s  com  in  the  grange  at  Waltham.”®^ 

With  Nicholas  le  Drake  (the  younger)  we  come  at  last  to  soHd  ground  and 
can  reconstruct  a  continuous  pedigree,  stemming  from  him,  with  some  degree  of 
confidence.  His  first  appearance  in  the  records  is  on  14  June  1302,  when  he  gave 
the  Earl’s  steward  4s.  “for  entry  upon  one  cotland  which  his  father  held,”  the 
surety  being  G.  Symund.®® 

There  is  as  yet  insufficient  evidence  to  enable  us  to  indentify  his  father  with 
certainty,  but  there  seems  httle  doubt  he  was  either  Agnes  Drake’s  late  husband, 
also  Nicholas  Drake,  or  Roger  Drake,  whose  last  appearance  in  the  records  was 
in  the  preceding  year.  It  will  be  recalled  that  G.  Symund  was  one  of  Agnes 
Drake’s  sureties  in  her  lawsuit  against  Thomas  atte  Brok,  while  Ralph  Symund 
was  associated  with  Roger  Drake  on  four  occasions.®®  Clearly,  the  connection 
with  the  Symund  family  is  an  important  link  between  them  and  a  further  analysis 
of  Symund  entries  in  the  manor  Court  Rolls  might  provide  the  clue.  Possibly  the 
fact  that  John  atte  HuUe  was  also  one  of  Agnes  Drake’s  sureties  tips  the  scale  of 
probabihty  in  favor  of  her  husband  being  this  Nicholas  Drake’s  father,  because  he, 
too,  was  associated  with  the  HuUe  family. 

Over  the  next  few  years  we  find  Nicholas  le  Drake  consolidating  his  property 
and  taking  his  part  in  the  hfe  and  activities  of  the  manor.  The  next  reference  to 
him,  in  the  Court  Rolls  of  the  manor  of  Great  Waltham,  is  on  20  September  1306, 
when  “Ahce,  who  was  the  wife  of  Adam  son  ofjohn,  Adam  and  John,  his  sons,  and 
Walter  atte  HuUe,  who  are  surrendering,  give  to  the  lord  three  roods  of  land, 
lying  at  Eldoland  by  Graunger’s  land:  afterwards  comes  Nicholas  le  Drake  and 
gives  2s.  to  the  lord  for  entry  into  the  said  land,  doing  thence  [the  services  which 
pertain  to  it],  he  to  pay  V2d  [one  obol]  of  increment  per  annum  at  Michaelmas; 
the  pledges  being  G.  Symund  and  Walter  Wrungy.”®'^ 

This  is  a  most  important  entry,  for  it  connects  us  with  a  hitherto  unknown 
survey  or  extent  of  the  manor  of  Great  Waltham,  including  parts  of  the  parish  of 
Little  Waltham.®®  While  its  exact  date  is  unknown,  it  can  probably  be  assigned  to 
the  second  quarter  of  the  century  and  may  be  a  copy  of  an  earher  extent,  for  Nich¬ 
olas  Drake  died  in  1331.  The  tenants  of  the  manor,  with  their  holdings,  are  all 
hsted,  but  no  Drakes  are  shown  imder  the  freemen.  Under  the  molmen,  however, 
we  find  Nicholas  Drake  who  held  one  and  one  half  acres  of  (i.e.  known  as) 
Granger’s  land,  two  acres  of  Blache’s  land,  and  seven  acres  of  Symon  Geoffrey’s 
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land,  paying  therefore  2s.  6d.  rent  per  annum,  quarterly.  We  shall  find  his  descend¬ 
ants  still  holding  this  land  in  Tudor  times. 

Also  among  the  mohnen  we  find  JuHana  la  Drake,  but  the  particulars  of  her 
holding  are  obscured  by  a  blot. 

Under  the  mohnen  who  performed  certain  labor  services,  we  read  that  Maud 
Cissor  held  three  acres  of  land  formerly  belonging  to  Nicholas  Drake,  rendering 
therefore  22d.  and  similar  works  as  perfomed  by  John  att  Helle  (probably  HiUe). 

No  Drakes  appear  among  the  customary  tenants,  but  among  the  lesser  cus¬ 
tomary  tenants  Gilbert  Russel  and  Juhana  la  Drake  held  two  acres  of  land,  render¬ 
ing  certain  specified  labor  services.  No  Drakes  appear  among  the  customary  cottars. 

At  the  court  held  on  29  October  1317,  when  the  farm  of  the  lord’s  great  mill 
was  leased  to  WiUiam  atte  Bregge  for  two  years  at  an  annual  rent  of  thirty-two 
quarters  of  com  and  twelve  quarters  of  (illegible,  possibly  flour),  Nicholas  le 
Drake  and  others  stood  bail  for  him  “who  bind  themselves  regarding  the  said 
payment  to  the  lord.”®® 

Nicholas  le  Drake  was  still  ahve  in  1327,  when  he  was  assessed  for  tax  in 
Great  Waltham,^®  so  we  can  put  his  date  of  death  between  1327  and  1331,  and 
most  probably  about  the  end  of  1330. 

The  murder  of  Piers  Gaveston  in  1312  by  the  Earls  of  Lancaster,  Pembroke, 
Hereford,  Arundel  and  Warwick,  must  have  made  a  profound  impression  on  our 
small,  tightly  knit  community.  When  the  King  summoned  the  Earls  and  others  to 
the  Parhament,  which  met  on  30  September,  a  contemporary  chronicler  tells  us 
that  the  Earls  “not  unmindful  of  their  own  safety  . . .  prepare  to  obey  the  King’s 
command  in  this  way.  The  earl  of  Lancaster  brought  with  him  a  thousand  horse¬ 
men  and  fifteen  hundred  foot.  The  retinue  of  the  earl  of  Hereford  [Humphrey  de 
Bohun],  strengthened  by  a  crowd  of  Welsh,  wild  men  from  the  woodlands,  was 
neither  paltry  nor  mean.  The  earl  of  Warwick  summoned  his  stout  hearted  men 
from  Arden  to  come  with  all  speed,  and  the  other  barons  on  the  side  of  the  earls, 
each  according  to  his  means,  sent  his  quota  to  the  common  army,  and  thus  they  set 
out  for  Parhament.”^^  Many  would  no  doubt  have  been  summoned  from  de  Bo- 
hun’s  Essex  manors  owing  to  their  proximity  to  London,  while  Pleshey  casde 
would  be  humming  with  gossip. 

The  capture  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun  by  the  Scots  two  years  later  at  the  Battle 
of  Bannockburn  would  also  have  had  its  repercussions  on  the  hves  of  his  tenants, 
for  it  took  him  several  months  to  raise  the  ransom  money.  Contribution  to  the 
lord’s  ransom  was  a  tenurial  obhgation  of  all  tenants  holding  by  knight  service, 
but  it  is  unhkely  that  the  squeeze  would  not  have  been  felt  by  all  classes  of  his 
tenants,  in  some  form  or  another. 
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Humphrey  de  Bohun,  who  had  married  the  Princess  Ehzabeth,  daughter  of 
King  Edward  I,  continued  to  oppose  his  brother-in-law’s  pohcies  and  this  led  him 
before  long  into  a  further  clash  with  the  King.  He  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of 
Boroughbridge,  in  March  1321-22,  when  attempting  to  force  the  bridge,  while  the 
rebel  Earl  of  Lancaster  was  captured  and  beheaded  a  few  days  later  in  the  presence 
of  a  jeering  crowd. 

When  the  rebelhon  broke  out,  orders  had  been  sent  to  the  Sheriff  of  Essex  to 
take  into  the  King’s  hand,  and  to  keep  safely  until  further  orders,  all  the  castles, 
lands,  goods  and  chattels  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex, 
and  the  other  rebel  leaders.  Sir  Nicholas  de  la  Beche  was  appointed  Keeper,  or 
Constable,  of  Pleshey  castle  and  of  the  Earl’s  manors  and  lands  in  Essex,  with 
especial  reference  to  Great  Waltham  and  High  Easter,  while  a  garrison  of  the 
King’s  troops  was  put  into  the  castle. 

After  the  battle,  when  the  Edng’s  control  over  the  country  had  been  reestab¬ 
lished,  he  sent  orders  to  the  Keeper  of  Pleshey  castle,  and  some  sixty  other  seized 
castles  throughout  England,  “to  amove  from  that  castle  the  munition  of  men  that 
the  King  lately  caused  to  be  put  therein  by  reason  of  the  late  disturbances  in  the 
realm,  and  to  keep  the  castle  in  the  same  way  as  before  the  disturbances,  and  to 
cause  the  King’s  victuals  therein  to  be  kept  safely  at  the  Keeper’s  peril,  and  to  cause 
the  victuals  that  will  not  keep  to  be  sold,  and  to  cause  others  to  be  bought  in  their 
place,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  thus  renewed  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  as  the 
King  wills  that  the  victuals  to  be  thus  kept  and  renewed  shall  be  at  the  Keeper’s 
risk,  and  he  is  writing  to  the  Treasurer  and  barons  of  the  Exchequer  to  cause  him 
to  be  charged  therewith.”'^® 

The  problems  of  garrisoning  and  victualling  a  castle  are  well  brought  out  by 
this  entry.  The  free  and  villein  farmers  in  the  surrounding  parishes,  hke  our 
Nicholas  le  Drake,  would  be  laid  under  charge  to  produce  the  meat,  com,  beer 
and  wine  needed  for  the  royal  garrison,  while  the  Constable,  ever  mindful  that  he 
must  account  for  every  permy  to  the  hard  faced  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  would 
seek  to  pay  the  minimum  for  them. 

Meanwhile  the  Constable  and  other  royal  officials  busied  themselves  with  a 
detailed  survey  of  the  late  Earl’s  manors  and  lands;  the  free  and  villein  tenants  of 
each  manor  would  be  closely  questioned  and  any  services  which  they  had  become 
slack  in  performing  enforced  with  greater  severity.  There  still  exists  the  detailed 
inventory,  made  by  Sir  Nicholas  de  la  Beche  and  John  le  Porter  of  Stebbing,  dated 
19  June  1322,  of  the  armor  and  other  goods  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  which  they 
found  in  the  castle.  From  the  Earl’s  great  iron  tournament  helm,  his  two  shields 
with  the  “arms  of  Hereford,”  his  various  pieces  of  armor,  weapons,  swords  and 


lances,  his  cloaks  and  household  goods,  to  his  feather  bed  with  its  one  pdlow, 
nothing  was  omitted/^ 

Before  the  battle  the  King  had  issued  an  urgent  summons  to  all  knights, 
esquires,  mounted  men  at  arms  and  footmen  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
sixty  to  rally  to  his  support.  Now  orders  were  sent  out  that  all  those  who  had 
failed  to  obey  were  to  be  heavily  fined.^^  Our  Drakes,  unable  to  obey  because 
they  were  the  men  of  the  rebel  Earl,  would  have  felt  the  King’s  hand  heavily  on 
them. 

Personahties  played  an  overriding  part  in  medieval  poHtics,  personal  loyalties 
puUed  against  abstract  principles  and  a  man’s  support  could  be  easily  ahenated  by  a 
personal  quarrel.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  urgent  orders  being  sent  to 
the  Sheriff  of  Lincoln,  a  few  months  later,  to  pursue,  arrest  and  imprison  Sir 
Nicholas  de  la  Beche,^®  but  he  later  made  his  peace  with  the  King.  John  le  Porter 
of  Stebbing  was  appointed  in  his  stead  Keeper  of  Pleshey  castle  and  the  late  Earl’s 
lands. 

King  Edward  himself,  with  his  court  and  retinue,  visited  Pleshey  castle  and 
stayed  there  on  30  and  31  July  and  i  August  1325.^®  Preparations  for  the  visit,  the 
collection  of  food  and  drink  for  the  court  and  fodder  for  the  horses  would  have 
entailed  much  work  for  the  tenants  in  the  surrounding  manors.  As  a  result  of  this 
visit  John  le  Porter  was  posted  elsewhere  and  Sir  John  de  I’lsle  appointed  Con¬ 
stable  and  Keeper  of  the  Earl’s  lands  in  his  place.^® 

This  incompetent  and  untrustworthy  King  was  unfortunate  in  the  officials  he 
appointed  to  Pleshey  castle  for,  within  a  few  months,  we  find  Sir  John  paying  a 
fine  of  400  marks  “to  save  his  life  and  to  have  his  lands,”  and  he  was  replaced  by 
Stephen  de  Abingdon,  the  King’s  Butler.®® 

The  tide  of  discontent  was  now  moving  strongly  against  the  King  and  his 
hated  favorites,  the  Despensers.  On  24  September  1326,  his  Queen  Isabella  landed 
on  the  Suffolk  coast  with  the  force  led  by  her  lover  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of 
March,  and  the  young  Prince  Edward.  Frantic  orders  were  sent  two  days  later  to 
the  King’s  Constable  at  Pleshey  castle  “to  levy  all  the  fencible  men  of  Essex  for  the 
defence  of  those  parts  against  mvaders,”®^  but  it  was  too  late.  The  citizens  of  Lon¬ 
don,  like  most  of  the  country,  went  over  to  the  Queen,  and  the  King  fled  to  the 
west,  where  he  and  his  odious  supporters  were  captured  within  a  few  weeks.  By 
the  autumn  Edward  II  had  died  in  Berkeley  castle,  in  circumstances  which 
pointed  strongly  to  murder. 

The  frequent  changes  of  the  Keepers  of  the  late  Earl’s  lands  evidently  resulted 
in  a  weakening  of  authority  over  the  royal  garrison  of  Pleshey  castle,  with  con¬ 
sequent  extortion  from  the  Earl’s  free  and  villein  tenants  and  pillaging  of  his 
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demesne  lands.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  when  John  de  Bohun,  the  late 
Earl’s  surviving  son  and  heir,  was  reinstated  in  his  father’s  titles  and  lands  in 
February  1326-27,  his  manors  had  been  “in  divers  ways  destroyed  and  wasted  of 
all  the  crops  and  goods  that  were  therein.”^^  These  last  years  had  been  a  dark  and 
anxious  time  for  Nicholas  le  Drake  and  his  fellows  on  the  manor  of  Great  Wal¬ 
tham,  and  there  would  be  much  rejoicing  when  their  rightful  lord  came  into  his 
own  again  and  the  reign  of  Edward  III  opened  with  its  bright  promise  of  stable 
government. 

John  de  Bohun  was  a  close  friend  of  Edward  III,  whom  he  accompanied  on 
several  of  his  campaigns,  but  died  without  issue,  in  January  133  5-3  6,  being  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Humphrey.  The  latter  was  the  antithesis  of  his  fiery  predecessor,  so 
far  shunning  his  mihtary  duties  as  to  transfer  the  hereditary  constableship  to  his 
younger  brother,  WiUiam  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Northampton  for  hfe. 

At  a  court  baron  of  the  manor  of  Great  Waltham  held  on  26  April  1331 
“Robert,  son  and  heir  of  Nicholas  Drake,  paid  a  fine  for  entry  [several  words 
illegible]  land  of  moUand  [part  torn  away:  ?  “of  which”]  his  father  died  seised: 
and  he  did  fealty:  and  he  gives  for  a  fine  as  above  [amount  no  longer  legible].”®* 

MoUand  is  land  held  by  molmen  and  probably  refers  to  the  land  held  by 
Nicholas  le  Drake  shown  in  the  extent  of  the  manor,  mentioned  above.  The  Fine 
or  rehef,  payable  by  an  heir  on  succeeding  was  generaUy  a  year’s  quit  rent,  and  this 
was  probably  the  practice  on  Great  Waltham  manor.  The  oath  of  fealty,  in  the 
case  of  a  great  noble  like  the  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  would  be  made  to  the 
lord’s  steward.  The  tenant  would  stand,  with  his  right  hand  resting  on  the  Bible, 
and  the  normal  form  of  such  oath  would  be:  “I,  (so  and  so),  wUl  be  to  you,  my 
lord  earl,  true  and  faithful,  and  bear  to  you  fealty  and  faith  for  the  lands  and  tene¬ 
ments  which  I  hold  of  you;  and  I  wiU  truly  do  and  perform  the  customs  and  ser¬ 
vices  that  I  ought  to  do  to  you.  So  help  me  God.”  The  fact  that  Robert  Drake  did 
not  also  do  homage  to  the  lord,  on  succeeding  to  his  father’s  lands,  shows  that  he 
was  not  one  of  the  free  tenants  of  the  manor,  for  the  act  of  homage  was  only  per¬ 
formed  by  them.®^ 

Robert  Drake  got  into  trouble  for  digging  a  hole  in  the  road  six  perches  long 
and  twenty-two  feet  wide,  to  the  hurt  of  his  neighbors,  and  was  fined  6d.  at  the 
manor  court  held  on  12  June  1337.®®  This  curiously  unsocial  behavior  was  not 
imcommon:  clay  for  building  had  to  be  got  from  somewhere  and  where  better 
than  from  the  highway?  At  any  rate  Robert’s  activities  did  not  lead  to  an  unfortun¬ 
ate  accident,  such  as  occurred  on  another  manor  when  a  visitor,  arriving  in  the  late 
evening,  rode  into  such  a  hole  in  the  road  and  was  drowned. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  the  Htindred  Years’  War  finally  broke  out,  the  under- 
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lying  causes  of  which  had  been  smoldering  for  a  long  time.  The  French  King  had 
declared  Gascony,  that  ancient  appanage  of  the  Enghsh  Crown,  confiscate,  and  in 
October  1337  Edward  III  laid  claim  to  the  French  Crown.  It  was  a  war  which  was 
popular  with  all  classes  of  the  population.  Even  the  humblest  young  man  on  a 
manor,  particularly  if  his  lord  was  one  of  the  mihtary  leaders,  might  hope  to  better 
his  position  and  gain  his  freedom,  if  he  distinguished  himself.  The  ripples  would 
quickly  spread  through  the  Earl’s  manors  around  Pleshey  castle. 

The  RoUs  of  the  manor  court  continue  to  record  the  usual  minutiae  of  rural 
hfe,  admissions  of  heirs  to  copyholds,  conveyances  of  land,  lawsuits  over  property 
or  unpaid  debts,  and  fines  for  trespasses  or  petty  misdemeanors.  The  set  routine 
of  the  farming  year,  which  began  at  Michaelmas  when  new  leases  were  entered  on, 
provided  that  immutable  background  to  the  Hves  of  the  tenants  of  Great  Waltham 
which  enabled  them  to  accept,  with  equal  resignation,  the  gifts  and  calamities  of 
nature.  The  problems  of  agriculture,  stockbreeding  and  marketing  would  be 
Hghtened  by  the  frequent  feast  days  of  the  church,  with  their  recurrent  hohdays 
and  occasions  for  rustic  enjoyment,  which,  no  doubt,  would  also  include  visits  to 
Pleshey  castle  to  watch  the  bands  of  itinerant  mummers  perform  in  the  forecourt 
and  Hsten  to  the  gossip,  hot  from  London,  of  doings  in  high  places  and  of  the 
preparations  for  the  war. 

The  connection  between  the  Drake  and  Symonds  famihes  persists  through  the 
RoUs,  and  we  constantly  meet  entries  recording  transactions  in  property  between 
them.  In  1302  we  formd  Geoffrey  Symond  standing  surety  for  Nicholas  le  Drake 
and  on  12  June  1337  John  Geoffrey  surrendered  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  a  croft  of 
land  which  he  had  acquired  of  Elena  Drake  and  an  acre  of  land  which  he  had 
acquired  of  Simon  Geoffrey,  which  were  regranted  to  John  andjuhana  his  wife.®® 

When  we  find  villein  famihes  at  this  period  with  a  second,  identifying  name 
which  is  obviously  a  Christian  name,  it  usually  means  “son  of,”  and  in  this  case 
both  John  and  Simon  were,  in  fact,  the  sons  of  Geoffrey  (son  of)  Simon,  or  Sy¬ 
mond  as  it  was  sometimes  rendered.  This  comes  out  in  a  further  lawsuit  in  1360, 
in  which  Wilham  Symond  complained  that  Robert  Drake  had  deforced  him  of 
five  acres  of  customary  land  in  the  township  of  Great  Waltham,  lying  in  the  field 
called  Great  Eastwood,  “which  a  certain  Simon  Geoffrey,  father  of  the  said 
Wilham,  and  Ahce  his  wife,  held.”®^ 

On  18  December  1339,  Margaret  Welynough  complained  to  the  court  that 
Robert  Drake  had  failed  to  keep  an  agreement  made  with  her;  he  failed  to  justify 
himself  and  was  distrained.  At  the  March  court  next  year,  he  obtained  the  hcense 
of  the  court  to  conclude  an  agreement  to  pay  Agnes  Welynough  8d.  a  year  rent 
for  a  croft  called  Cokescroft  which  he  had  acquired  from  her.®® 
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The  connection  with  the  Welynough  family  was  close  and  appears  to  indicate 
some  relationship.  A  few  years  later  we  find  Peter  Sebright  and  Ahce  his  wife 
conveying  a  house  with  courtyard  and  four  acres  of  land,  “once  Alice  Wely- 
nough’s,”  to  William  Drake,  who  paid  the  lord  an  entry  Fine  of  2s.,  John  le  Rede 
(or  Red)  standing  surety.®® 

The  attitude  to  life  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  frontiersmen 
of  the  last  century.  Tempers  were  quickly  aroused  and  disputes  settled  with  weap¬ 
ons,  while  the  law  was  only  respected  so  long  as  it  could  be  enforced.  It  was  a 
tough  age,  when  personal  quahties  of  leadership  were  recognized  and  the  timid 
held  at  naught.  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  that  enigmatic  Earl  who  avoided  the  wars 
in  which  his  brother  excelled,  seems  to  have  been  held  in  Httle  regard  by  his 
neighbors.  In  the  autumn  of  1341  three  local  knights,  with  several  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  gentry,  together  with  the  vicar  of  Great  Waltham,  and  others,  hunted  in 
the  Earl’s  parks  at  Pleshey,  Great  Waltham,  Great  Badow,  High  Easter,  Hatfield, 
Dunmow,  and  Saffron  Walden,  carried  off  his  deer  from  the  parks,  and  hares, 
rabbits,  partridges  and  pheasants  from  his  warren.  On  top  of  this,  the  Earl  com¬ 
plained  to  the  King,  they  had  broken  into  his  house  at  Chelmsford  and  assaulted 
his  men  and  servants.®®  No  doubt  the  villagers  of  Great  Waltham  accompanied 
their  hunting  parson  as  beaters. 

Robert  le  Drake,  hke  his  father,  continued  the  process  of  consoHdating  and 
adding  to  his  lands,  and  on  5  October  1342  we  find  Giles  the  Fuller  granting  him 
one  acre  of  land  in  Eastwood,  within  the  manor,  which  Juliana  Androu  held  for 
life  “and  which  after  the  death  of  the  said  JuHana  should  revert  to  me.”  The  clerk 
of  the  court,  who  had  evidently  been  following  Robert’s  account  of  the  transaction 
and  written  it  down  verbatim,  here  corrected  himself  and  added  “to  the  said 
Robert.”  This  is  interesting,  as  showing  the  way  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the 
court  were  currently  recorded.  This  land  was  to  be  held  of  the  lord  by  Robert 
“and  his  brood”  by  the  services  and  customs  pertaining  to  it.®^  Brood,  as  a  des¬ 
cription  of  a  man’s  children  and  heirs,  was  used  particularly  of  villeins  in  the 
Middle  Ages. 

In  the  following  month,  when  the  pigs  would  be  turned  out  into  the  woods 
to  forage  on  beechnuts  and  acorns,  Robert  le  Drake  paid  id.  for  pannage.®^  He 
evidently  kept  several  pigs,  for  nine  years  later  he  was  fined  for  trespass  with  four 
pigs,®®  which  had  presumably  broken  loose  into  the  lord’s  desmesne  lands. 

Robert  Drake  was  evidently  rather  an  ebullient  person  and  something  of  a 
trial  to  the  steward  of  the  manor,  who  no  doubt  took  himself  seriously  as  the 
Earl’s  representative,  for  he  was  again  in  mercy  and  fined  3  d.  at  the  court  on  30  June 
1343,  “because  he  chattered  in  court  to  the  detriment  of  the  holding  of  the  court.”®^ 
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We  hear  no  more  of  Robert  for  the  next  seven  years.  Whether  he  went  to 
the  wars  or  not,  we  do  not  know,  but  it  was  a  period  in  which  much  campaigning 
took  place.  The  Battle  of  Crecy,  at  which  Wilham  de  Bohrm,  Earl  of  Northamp¬ 
ton,  his  lord’s  younger  brother,  fought  in  the  first  division  under  the  Black  Prince, 
was  fought  and  won  in  1346,  and  Pleshey  castle  would  have  been  full  of  the  story. 

Towards  the  end  of  1348  the  bubonic  plague  reached  the  south  coast  of  Eng¬ 
land  from  the  continent,  and  by  the  spring  of  1349  the  Black  Death  was  sweeping 
through  the  country.  The  suddenness  with  which  it  struck  and  the  lack  of  any 
means  of  protection  against  it,  with  the  unprecedented  mortahty,  filled  men’s 
minds  with  terror,  while  the  loosening  of  moral  restraint  and  the  extremes  to 
which  men  turned  of  faith  or  disbehef  loosened  the  social  fabric. 

The  RoUs  of  the  court  of  the  manor  of  Great  Waltham  show  that  by  4  April 
1349  there  were  already  twenty-seven  deaths.  Whole  famiHes  were  wiped  out, 
thirteen  of  them  being  without  heirs,  and  in  several  others  it  is  evident  that  cousins 
or  more  distant  relatives  succeeded  to  the  copyholds. Fortunately  for  their  pos¬ 
terity  no  Drakes  appear  in  the  hst. 

By  this  time  the  feudal  levy  had  become  obsolete  and  the  indenture  system, 
first  introduced  by  Edward  I,  was  in  general  use.  Under  this,  certain  of  the  great 
captains  undertook  for  an  agreed  sum  of  money  to  raise  and  maintain  a  certain, 
defined  number  of  knights,  men-at-arms,  foot  soldiers  and  archers,  for  an  agreed 
period.  Pay  was  at  a  scale  appropriate  to  rank.  The  Earl  of  Northampton  received 
an  Earl’s  pay  of  8s.  a  day,  while  the  foot  soldiers,  such  as  our  Drakes  might  have 
been,  would  receive  2d.  a  day.  In  consequence  of  the  mdenture  system,  men  would 
be  recruited  from  any  suitable  part  of  the  country,  although  naturally  the  captains 
would  tend  to  recruit  in  districts  where  they  had  family  influence. 

One  of  those  who  had  gone  to  the  wars  was  John  le  Parker.  His  name  indicates 
that  he  was  probably  one  of  the  rangers  of  the  Earl’s  park  at  Great  Waltham,  a  job 
which  had,  no  doubt,  been  held  from  father  to  son  for  long  enough  for  the  name 
to  have  become  hereditary.  While  he  was  away  in  France,  “in  partibus  Romannis” 
as  the  clerk  put  it,  some  people  had  wrecked  his  property,  uprooted  three  pear 
plantations  and  three  apple  orchards  and  stolen  a  handmill.  Robert  Drake  and 
WiUiam  Drake,  with  others,  were  empanelled  to  a  jury  on  22  September  1351  to 
ascertain  and  certify  at  the  next  court  the  names  of  the  miscreants.®® 

John  Parker  of  Apechild  (now  represented  by  Absolpark  in  the  north  of  the 
the  parish),  who  is  no  doubt  that  John  le  Parker  who  went  to  the  wars,  brought  a 
plea  of  trespass  against  Robert  Drake  on  ii  November  1355,  but  he  was  in  mercy 
“because  he  had  nothing  to  reply  to  Robert  Drake.”  He  did  not  pursue  the  matter 
and  Robert  was  set  free.  There  is  a  cryptic  note  in  the  margin  of  the  Roll  “that 
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this  is  at  the  instance  of  Humphrey  Bohun.”®^  This  presumably  refers  to  Hum¬ 
phrey,  the  son  of  William  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Northampton,  and  nephew  of  his 
namesake  the  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  but  why  he  should  interest  himself  in  a 
quarrel  between  two  of  his  uncle’s  villeins  does  not  appear.  This  seems  to  support 
our  earher  surmise  that  the  Earl  of  Northampton  recruited  foot  soldiers  and 
archers  from  his  brother’s  estates  as  well  as  his  own,  which  would  explain  the  son’s 
interest  in  John  Parker. 

From  this  time  onwards  the  entries  on  the  Manor  Rolls  contain  very  many 
references  to  Drakes,  and  unless  they  throw  a  particularly  revealing  hght  on  the 
individual  concerned,  or  illustrate  some  facet  of  his  hfe,  we  shah,  only  extract  from 
them  information  which  is  relevant  to  the  narrative  genealogy  of  the  family. 

From  an  action  to  recover  a  debt  brought  at  the  same  manor  court  in  1351,  we 
learn  that  Robert  Drake’s  wife  was  named  Elena.®®  At  a  court  held  on  16  June 
1356,  Elen  (as  she  is  there  called)  was  in  trouble  with  the  steward  for  she  had 
“unjustly  raised  a  hue  upon  Geoffrey  Spryngold.”®® 

Robert  Drake,  like  many  of  the  more  well  to  do  villeins  of  his  time,  was 
steadily  consohdating  his  lands  by  exchanges  with  his  neighbors  and  adding  to 
them  by  judicious  purchases.  An  interesting  example  of  this  was  a  case  at  the  manor 
court  on  12  May  1357,  when  John  Lucas  and  Thomas  Lucas  claimed  two  acres  of 
pasture  with  a  lane  called  Parkerslane,  in  the  neighboring  parish  of  Little  Leighs. 
Robert  Drake,  “a  bondman  of  the  lord  comes  and  exhibits  a  certain  charter”  record¬ 
ing  his  acquisition  of  the  land.  The  case  was  held  over  to  the  next  court,  the  parties 
being  warned  to  give  better  evidence  in  support  of  their  claims.  “And  in  the  meantime 
the  said  tenement  remains  in  the  hand  of  the  lord.  And  upon  this  comes  the  said 
Robert  and  shows  his  charters  and  muniments,  by  which  he  demonstrates  that 
the  said  John  and  Thomas  have  no  right  in  the  said  lands  and  tenements.  Therefore 
the  said  Robert  is  admitted  at  a  new  rent,  paying  6d.  at  the  feast  of  Michaelmas 
annually.”^® 

Robert  Drake  was  not  always  so  successful  and  at  the  next  court  he  was  in 
mercy  and  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  6d.  because  he  had  unjustly  disseised  John  Page  of 
a  certain  parcel  of  land.'^^ 

There  are  the  usual  entries  concerning  him,  payment  of  pannage  for  his  pigs, 
fines  for  nonattendance  at  the  court  and  the  like.  In  1360  he  again  got  into  trouble 
because  he  “does  not  clean  his  ditch,  ten  perches  long  in  Hertford  street,  causing 
annoyance  in  that  the  King’s  highway  is  flooded  there,”  and  was  fined  lod.'^^ 

Another  important  lawsuit  about  land  occurred  at  the  court  on  17  December 
1360,  when  Wdham  Symond  brought  a  case  against  Robert  Drake,  saying  that 
Robert  had  deforced  him  of  five  acres  of  customary  land  in  the  field  called  Great 
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Eastwood  in  Great  Waltham  which,  he  alleged,  his  father  Simon  Geoffrey  and  his 
mother  Ahce  had  held.  “And  the  said  Robert,  the  defendant,  comes  and  says  that  a 
certain  Nicholas  Drake,  his  father,  whose  heir  he  is,  bought  the  said  5  acres  of  land 
from  the  said  Simon,  father  of  the  said  WiUiam,  in  the  full  court  of  the  lord,  to  be 
held  at  the  lord’s  wall.  And  he  says  also  that  the  said  Ahce,  mother  of  the  said  Wil- 
Ham,  had  no  right  or  status  in  the  said  5  acres.  And  he  refers  this  to  the  evidence  of 
the  court  roUs.”  The  case  was  adjourned  to  the  next  court.  The  court  considered  the 
matter  at  great  length  some  five  months  later,  and  after  an  inquisition  had  been 
made  by  the  jurors  it  was  held  Robert  Drake  was  lawfully  entitled  to  hold  three 
acres  and  William  Symond  two  acres,  and  they  were  both  in  mercy.'^® 

In  October  1361  Earl  Humphrey  died  at  his  seat,  Pleshey  castle.  He  had  never 
married  and  played  no  part  of  any  consequence  in  the  affairs  of  the  Kdngdom.  In 
his  will  he  desired  to  be  buried  without  pomp  and  to  be  attended  only  by  one 
bishop  and  the  common  people.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Humphrey  de 
Bohun,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  who  thus  united  the  earldoms  of 
Hereford,  Essex  and  Northampton,  together  with  the  hereditary  constableship  of 
England.  He  was  a  man  of  quite  a  different  stamp,  who  took  after  his  warlike 
ancestors  and  played  a  prominent  part  in  affairs,  serving  on  several  campaigns,  and 
was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  about  1365. 

Life  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  Spartan  in  its  simphcity  and  privacy,  even  for  the 
great,  virtually  unknown.  The  houses  of  the  medieval  villagers  were  small,  easily 
constructed  timber  buildings,  which  could  be  dismantled  and  moved  elsewhere 
should  the  need  arise,  while  the  absence  of  furniture  was  general,  even  in  the 
castles  of  the  nobdity.  The  inventory  of  the  personal  effects  of  Humphrey  de 
Bohun’s  father,  who  hved  in  almost  royal  splendor,  gives  one  some  idea  of  the 
furnishing  and  equipment  of  a  great  house,  but  it  is  rare  indeed  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  inside  of  a  villein’s  house. 

By  a  fortimate  chance,  there  is  a  small  piece  of  parchment  attached  to  the  head 
of  the  membrane  recording  the  View  of  Frankpledge  of  the  manor  of  Great 
Waltham,  held  in  1355,  Hsting  the  “goods  fovmd  in  the  house  of  John  Grenewey,” 
which  shows  us  the  scanty  possessions  of  one  of  Robert  Drake’s  neighbors. 


8  lb.  of  undyed  wool,  by  estimation 

s.d. 

3  worn  tripods  (for  cooking) 

5- 

worth 

3.4. 

I  axe  &  3  hatchets,  worth 

1.3. 

I  brass  cauldron  (oUa),  worth 

34. 

2  piercers  (perseris:  some  form  of  awl) 

3  brass  dishes,  worth 

3--. 

&  I  adze,  worth 

6. 

I  httle  posset  (a  small  cooking  vessel). 

I  bow  (a  new  bow  cost  1 8d.  at  this 

worth 

I.-. 

time),  worth 

3* 

2  small  wooden  Kegs,  worth 

8. 

2  worn  chests,  worth 

I.-. 

I  pewter  pot 

2. 

woolen  cloth  &  linen,  worth 

2.6. 
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I  piglet 

I  leg  of  bacon  &  a  half 


I.-. 

1.6. 


3  roods  of  wheat  &  i  acre  of  oats 

(no  value  given  as  the  crop  would 
be  still  standing) 


At  another  View  of  Frankpledge  in  1362  the  homage  gave  the  following 
inventory  of  the  farming  implements  and  equipment  of  Robert  Swayne,  who  had 
died/^ 


I  plough,  with  a  coulter  &  plough¬ 

s.d. 

I  pot  and  I  dish  of  brass,  worth 

2.-. 

share,  worth 

2.-. 

I  bushell  (measure)  bound  with  iron. 

I  plain  cart 

3.4. 

worth 

4- 

I  (winnowing)  fan  with  a  flail,  worth 

6. 

I  woolpack,  containing  i  quarter. 

Harness  for  i  cart  horse,  i  spade,  i  fork 

worth 

I.-. 

(not  valued) 

I  vat  &  I  Httle  vat,  worth 

1.6. 

I  mattock,  worth 

10. 

I  falchion  (or  billhook)  &  i  axe, 
worth 

I.-. 

If  we  combine  these  two  inventories  we  shall  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  kind  of 
equipment,  implements  and  personal  effects  we  should  expect  to  find  in  the  house 
of  Robert  Drake  or  his  brother  William. 

As  one  might  expect,  Robert  Drake’s  appearances  in  the  records  become 
fewer  as  he  gets  older.  On  19  September  1376  he  and  his  wife  Elena,  together  with 
PhiHp  Page  and  Elena  his  wife,  surrendered  into  the  lord’s  hands  “all  the  lands  and 
tenements  which  were  lately  Thomas  Symond’s,  except  one  acre  in  Rachest,  to  the 
use  of  John,  son  of  Robert  Drake,  to  whom  was  dehvered  seisin  for  himself  and  his 
heirs.”  John  Drake  did  fealty  and  paid  an  entry  Fine  of 

We  last  hear  of  Robert  on  3  July  1392,  some  sixty  years  after  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  records,  when  the  clerk  recorded  in  the  Manor  Roll  that  “Robert 
Drake,  who  held  of  the  lord  six  acres  of  land,  parcel  of  a  tenement  of  Simonds 
land,  has  died.  After  whose  death  comes  WiUiam  Drake,  son  &  heir  of  the  said 
Robert,  &  asks  for  the  said  six  acres  of  land  as  his  right  &  heritage.  And  because  it  is 
ascertained  by  the  whole  homage  that  the  said  WiUiam  is  son  and  heir  of  the  said 
Robert,  therefore  he  is  admitted  tenant,  to  hold  at  the  lord’s  will  for  the  services 
etc.  [which  appertain  to  it].  And  he  did  fealty  to  the  lord.  And  he  gives  to  the  lord 
2S.  as  a  fine  for  inquiring  into  his  right  and  also  for  having  entry.^’^ 

Robert  Drake’s  son  John  appears  in  the  records  as  a  grown  man  in  1376,  of 
age  to  take  a  conveyance  of  part  of  his  father’s  lands.  Although  his  other  son 
WiUiam  was  described  as  aged  12  or  more  in  1368,  he  was  evidently  older  when 
he  is  described  as  Robert’s  heir.  One  frequently  comes  across  entries  in  these  RoUs 
which  describe  a  man  as  “aged  12  and  more  and  not  in  tything,”  and  it  is  often  the 
case  that  he  was  indeed  very  much  more  than  the  twelve  years  of  age  which  quali¬ 
fied  him  for  tithingman,  that  tiresome  duty  which  most  men  avoided  as  long  as 
they  could. 


^6 


THs  William  Drake  first  appears  in  the  records  on  5  June  1343 ,  as  a  defendant 
in  a  plea  of  debtd®  We  can  accept  him  with  some  confidence  as  a  brother  of  Robert 
and  thus  son  of  Nicholas  le  Drake,  for  not  only  were  Robert  and  Wfiliam  closely 
associated  dming  their  fives,  but  both  they  and  their  respective  descendants  were 
connected  with  lands  previously  held  by  Nicholas. 

We  have  seen  earher  that  both  Robert  and  Wilham  were  concerned  in  prop¬ 
erty  transactions  with  the  Welynough  family.  In  1352  John  the  clerk,  rector  of 
Margarets  Roding,  conveyed  to  Wilham  Drake  a  tenement  in  the  township  of 
Great  Waltham,  together  with  a  cottage  at  Glydefordebrigg,  which  had  come  to 
him  by  hereditary  right  after  the  deaths  from  the  Black  Death  a  few  years  before 
of  Joan  and  Agnes  daughters  of  John  Welynough.  Wilham  Drake  paid  an  entry 
Fine  of  13s.  4d.  At  the  same  court  WiUiam  Drake  conveyed  land  called  Rattiscroft 
to  Ralph  Warenger  and  Alice  his  wife,  Wilham  and  his  family  were  much  in 
evidence  at  this  court,  for  his  wife  Agnes  was  fined  3d.  because  she  unjustly 
“raised  a  hue  upon  Beatrice  the  baker.”^® 

At  several  of  the  courts  in  1354  and  1355  we  find  Wilham  Drake  and  John 
Page  engaged  in  fitigation  to  estabhsh  the  apportionment  of  certain  land,  the  name 
of  which  is  not  stated.  In  the  latter  year  his  title  to  two  acres  of  land  at  Depstede 
was  challenged  by  John  Wymark,  but  an  inquisition  of  “eighteen  oaths  held  and 
taken”  vindicated  him.®°  At  the  last  court  held  in  1355  WiUiam  conveyed  an 
(iUegible)  acreage  of  grove  caUed  Graingersgrove  in  Great  Waltham  to  Benedict 
of  Saldeford.®^ 

The  foUowing  years,  which  saw  such  stirring  events  as  the  Battle  of  Poitiers, 
which  must  have  caused  the  ripples  of  gossip  to  spread  from  Pleshey  castle,  give  us 
a  series  of  unexciting  records  of  WiUiam  Drake,  complaints  by  his  neighbors  of 
trespass,  hcenses  for  agreement,  fines  for  nonattendance,  service  on  the  jury  and  the 
like. 

The  court  of  30  June  1362  provides  us  with  an  interesting  sidehght  on  rural 
life  in  the  Middle  Ages.  WiUiam  le  Rede  brought  a  plea  of  trespass  against  WiUiam 
Drake  saying  that  he  had  cut  down  a  certain  wych  elm  on  his  land,  together  with 
the  bees  hving  in  the  tree  and,  at  the  same  time,  had  broken  open  the  honeycomb 
without  permission,  to  WUham  le  Rede’s  loss.  WiUiam  Drake  “denied  it  alto¬ 
gether  and  upon  this  he  wages  his  law  with  his  own  fourth  hand  [i.e.  wimess] 
against  the  next  court.”®^  They  evidently  settled  out  of  court,  for  no  more  is  heard 
of  it. 

WUHam  Drake  was  frequently  in  trouble  with  the  steward.  In  1365  he  was 
ordered  by  the  latter  “the  same  day  to  repair  his  bond  tenements,  which  are  ruined 
and  unroofed,”  and  the  foUowing  January  the  steward  instructed  him,  “the  same 
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day  to  repair  one  capital  house  on  his  tenement,”  which  would  be  his  principal  res¬ 
idence.  In  both  cases  his  brother  Robert  stood  surety,  with  a  penalty  of  5s.  hanging 
over  his  head  for  failure  to  effect  the  repairs.  He  evidently  complied  for  we  hear  no 
more  of  it.  At  the  next  court  William  Drake  was  fmed  6d.  for  insulting  John  atte 
Hille.®^ 

In  October  1367  William  Drake  brought  a  plea  of  trespass  against  Walter 
Shach,  complaining  that  “in  a  certain  day  and  year  he  cut  down  and  [illegible]  his 
hedges  in  Waltham,  in  a  certain  land  called  Eldefeldelond  to  his  loss  of  20s.” 
Walter  claimed  he  had  cut  down  the  hedges  as  he  had  a  right  of  way  across  the 
land,  which  William  denied.  The  jurors  said  they  were  not  competent  to  express 
an  opinion  on  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  case  and  it  was  adjourned.  WiUiam 
Drake,  on  reflection,  evidently  had  second  thoughts  on  it  and  dropped  the  case,  for 
which  he  was  fmed  3d.  at  the  next  court,*^  a  necessary  penalty  to  prevent  frivolous 
cases. 

The  following  year  we  find  William  conveying  an  annual  rent  of  8d.,  issuing 
from  a  croft  of  land  called  Cokksest,  to  his  brother  Robert  Drake.  He  was  also 
fined  i8d.,  together  with  John  Blacche,  for  building  a  roadway  for  a  mill,  thereby 
causing  annoyance.®^  There  follow  the  usual  entries  in  the  Rolls  of  jury  service  and 
the  like.  In  1370  the  old  quarrel  with  John  atte  Hille  was  revived  when  the  latter 
brought  a  plea  of  land  against  him.®®  His  checkered  hfe  came  to  an  end  about  1374, 
when  we  find  Agnes  evidently  conveying  land  as  a  widow.  In  that  year  Agnes 
Drake  was  described  as  a  brewer  of  ale  and  fmed  id.  for  selling  it  contrary  to  the 
assize.®^ 

The  most  significant  entry  was  that  at  the  court  held  on  3  May  1375,  when 
there  “came  Agnes  Drake  and  released  to  Thomas  Grenewey  her  whole  right  and 
claim  which  she  had  in  one  parcel  of  wood  called  Graungeresgrove,  of  the  dower 
of  William  Drake,  once  her  husband.”®®  It  will  be  recalled  that  Wilham’s  father, 
Nicholas  le  Drake,  was  recorded  in  the  survey  of  the  manor,  made  earher  in  the 
century,  as  holding  one  and  one  half  acres  known  as  Granger’s  land.  Agnes  Drake 
died  shortly  before  the  court  held  on  29  May  1382.®® 

Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  Essex  and  Northampton,  had  died 
without  issue  on  16  January  1372-73,  at  his  castle  of  Pleshey.  His  coheirs  were  his 
two  daughters,  Eleanor,  then  aged  7,  and  Mary,  aged  2  or  4.  Eleanor  was  promptly 
married  to  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Earl  of  Buckingham,  the  youngest  son  of  King 
Edward  III,  who  was  recognized  as  Earl  of  Essex  and  Constable  of  England  in 
right  of  his  wife.  In  consequence  Pleshey  castle  was  drawn,  even  more  than  imder 
its  turbulent  Bohun  lords,  into  the  vortex  of  high  pohtics,  and  the  repercussions 
would  have  been  greatest  in  the  manors  adjacent  to  the  Earl’s  various  strongholds. 
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This  was  also  a  period  of  great  change.  The  depopulation  which  had  followed 
the  Black  Death  and  its  recurrent  visitations  had  produced  such  a  scarcity  of  labor 
that  men  were  in  a  position  to  demand  high  wages,  and  get  them,  for  work  which 
in  many  cases  had  been  demanded  by  lords  as  part  of  their  customary  services.  The 
Himdred  Years’  War,  hke  all  wars,  fetched  peasants  from  their  villages  and,  as  a 
result  of  campaigning  in  foreign  coimtries,  opened  their  eyes  to  the  world  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  manor  and  their  thoughts  to  the  wider  issues  which  were 
beginning  to  vex  men’s  minds. 

The  demand  for  greater  independence  and  higher  wages  brought  its  own 
reaction,  and  many  lords  tried  to  put  the  clock  back  and  enforce  their  feudal  rights 
over  their  villeins,  while  attempts  were  also  made  by  the  government  to  peg 
wages.  These  had  httle  effect  and  exacerbated  the  discontent,  while  villeins  con¬ 
tinued  to  flee  from  their  homes  rather  than  remain  in  bondage.  Discontent  was 
particularly  strong  in  Essex,  and  the  frequent  clashes,  which  the  Court  RoUs  reveal, 
between  Wifliam  Drake  and  the  steward  may  well  be  a  reflection  of  the  prevailing 
unrest.  War  weariness,  coupled  with  high  taxation,  and  inefficient  government 
after  the  death  of  Edward  III,  increased  the  tension.  Ah  this,  we  may  be  sure, 
would  have  had  a  profound  effect  on  the  Drakes  of  Great  Waltham. 

The  open  breach  which  was  developing  between  Thomas  of  Woodstock  and 
his  nephew.  King  Richard  II,  would  have  caused  much  excited  comment  among 
the  Earl’s  tenants.  The  heavy  poll  tax,  which  was  being  collected  in  1380,  fanned 
the  embers  of  discontent  into  flame  throughout  the  country  and  the  oppressive 
conduct  of  the  collectors  was  particularly  resented. 

John  Froissart,  the  contemporary  chronicler,  has  left  a  graphic  description  of 
the  Peasants’  Revolt,  led  by  Wat  Tyler,  which  broke  out  in  the  early  summer  of 
1381.  That  “crazy  priest”  John  Ball’s  famous  sermon  on  the  theme  “when  Adam 
delved  and  Eve  span,  who  was  then  the  gentleman?”  must  have  stirred  many  a 
heart  among  the  villeins  on  the  manor  of  Great  Waltham,  particularly  as  the  first 
open  outbreak  was  provoked  by  the  royal  officials  sent  to  collect  the  tax  at  Brent¬ 
wood,  a  few  miles  away.  The  men  of  Essex,  East  Anglia  and  the  southeastern 
counties  rose  in  revolt,  seized  and  murdered  unpopular  manorial  officials,  burnt 
their  records  and  broke  into  and  sacked  monasteries  and  manor  houses. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  dilate  on  a  well  known  historical  event,  about  which 
much  has  been  written,  but  its  effect  on  our  Drakes  must  have  been  profound.  The 
initial  panic  of  the  government,  the  bravery  of  the  young  King  and  the  measures 
which  were  taken  to  break  the  revolt,  including  the  widespread  issue  by  the  King 
of  written  promises  of  pardon  and  redress  of  the  peasants’  grievances,  are  a  matter 
of  history.  The  records  do  not  teU  us  if  any  of  the  men  of  Great  Waltham  joined  it 
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or  not.  Once  the  government  regained  its  nerve  the  revolt  collapsed  as  quickly  as 
it  had  arisen. 

Essex  was  one  of  the  centers  of  the  revolt  and  we  find  the  King  making  his 
temporary  headquarters  at  Great  Waltham  from  22  to  26  June,  whence  writs  were 
issued  to  the  mayors  of  cities  in  many  parts  of  England,  to  the  Sheriffs  of  counties 
and  to  the  Constables  of  castles,  ordering  them  to  issue  proclamations  concerning 
the  recent  murder  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  the  rebels  and  forbidding 
unlawful  assembhes  and  empowering  them  to  resist  and  punish  the  insurgents.  At 
the  same  time  commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer,  that  instrument  for  dealing  with 
riotous  assembhes,  were  issued  to  the  justices,  “touching  treasons,  trespasses,  etc. 
in  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Hertford.”®®  He  also  issued  a  proclamation  denying 
that  the  deeds  of  the  rebels  had  his  approval. 

It  was  while  he  was  here  that  a  deputation  of  Essex  men  visited  him  to  demand 
ratification  of  the  promises  made  at  London,  and  his  famous  reply,  “villeins  ye  are 
and  villeins  ye  shah  remain,”  would  have  struck  chill  among  the  men  of  Great 
Waltham  and  the  other  neighboring  manors  as  they  watched  the  scene. 

Young  Wfiham  Drake,  the  heir  of  Robert  le  Drake,  who  was  bom  about 
1356,®^  like  many  of  his  generation,  was  evidently  affected  by  the  current  unrest 
and  lack  of  respect  for  estabhshed  authority.  At  the  manor  court  held  on  30  June 
1385  Wilham  and  his  brother  John  Drake  were  “presented,”  and  it  was  ordered 
“that  they  shall  reply  to  the  lord  as  to  why  they  disturbed  the  Constables  of  the 
peace  in  the  execution  of  their  duty.”  At  the  Michaelmas  court  William  Drake  was 
fined  1 2d.  “because  he  broke  the  pound  of  the  lord,  in  cormection  with  one  horse, 
which  had  been  lawfully  taken  away  from  him  by  way  of  a  distraint,  on  the  plea 
of  Edmund  [or  Edward]  Keneton.”®^ 

In  the  summer  of  1390  a  jury  had  to  be  empanelled  to  determine  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  a  quarrel  between  neighbors  and  “to  say  whether  John  Lewgor  burnt 
one  hedge  of  Robert  Drake  or  not  and  at  what  loss,”  and  “whether  WiUiam  Drake 
cut  down  one  hedge  of  John  Lewgor  or  not  and  at  what  loss.”  At  the  following 
court  Wilham  Drake  andjohn  Lewgor  were  each  fined  3  d.  for  making  false  claims.®® 

Old  Robert  Drake  died  in  1392  and  WiUiam  Drake  came  to  the  manor  court 
on  3  July  to  claim  his  right  and  heritage  as  heir  to  six  acres,  being  part  of  the  tene¬ 
ment  called  Simondsland.®^  The  Manor  Rolls  record  the  usual  incidents  of  mano¬ 
rial  hfe,  payment  for  pannage  for  his  pigs,  doing  fealty  for  imspecified  tenements, 
fines  for  nonattendance  at  the  court  and  the  like. 

In  one  entry,  when  he  pays  3d.  for  pannage  for  3  pigs  in  1396,  he  is  described 
as  “WiUiam  Drake  of  Lytleye.”®®  This  place  name  is  preserved  in  the  present  ham¬ 
let  of  Littley  Green  and  Littleypark,  in  the  northeast  comer  of  Great  Waltham 
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parish.  His  brother  John  was  also  described  as  of  Littley.  Simondsland  can  be  iden¬ 
tified  with  Upper  and  Lower  Simons,  about  half  a  mile  south  of  Littley  Green.  It 
has  not,  unfortunately,  been  possible  to  identify  Grangersgrove  and  Grangersland, 
but  it  may  well  be  that  further  research  would  reveal  it  in  this  part  of  the  parish, 
for  the  rest  of  Robert  Drake’s  property  was  clearly  located  there.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  he  had  a  ditch  running  alongside  Hartfordstreet,  and  this  we  can  identify  be¬ 
cause  the  hamlet  of  Hartford  End  exists  today  and  is  adjacent  to  Littleypark.  It  may 
well  be,  therefore,  that  the  Drakes’  ancestral  lands  lay  mainly  on  either  side  of  the 
httle  river  Chelmer,  between  Hartford  End  and  Littley  Green. 

In  1404  WiUiam  Drake  appears  as  a  witness  to  a  surrender  by  John  Page,  on 
his  deathbed,  of  one  croft  and  land  next  Hydefield,  “imder  Grangersgrove,”  and 
its  conveyance  to  WiUiam  Leugar.®®  In  1406  he  was  fined  4d.,  being  one  of  the 
manorial  aletasters  who  “did  not  do  their  office,”  a  neghgence  for  which  he  was 
again  fined  twice  the  next  year  and  in  1408,  when  John  Drake  was  elected  ale- 
taster  in  his  place.  We  find  the  usual  manorial  references  to  him  over  the  follow¬ 
ing  years,  but  they  add  httle  of  substance  to  our  knowledge  of  him.  Two  villeins 
were  fined  at  the  May  court  in  1413  for  poaching  a  hare  “in  the  field  of  WiUiam 
Drake,”  over  which  the  lord  had  right  of  warren.®*  Wilham  Drake  was  apparently 
failing  in  health,  for  he  “essoined”  himself  from  attending  the  manor  court  on 
18  January  1419-20,  and  at  the  court  held  on  2  May  1420  we  find  the  death  reported 
of  “WiUiam  Drake,  who  held  of  the  lord  9  acres  of  land,  as  if  freely  [terre  quasi 
hbere],  by  service  of  2s.  6d.  rent  per  annum  on  the  day  of  his  death,  and  that  Ed¬ 
mund  is  the  son  and  next  heir  of  the  same  and  of  full  age  and  present  in  court  and 
is  admitted.  And  holds  another  9  acres  of  land  of  the  tenement  [called]  Eldefeldes 
by  service  of2s.  6d.  [annual  rentj:  rehef2s.  6d.”®® 

This  is  a  most  valuable  entry,  for  not  only  does  it  give  us  the  descent,  but 
mentions  one  of  the  holdings  by  name.  It  will  be  recalled  that  a  httle  over  a  cen¬ 
tury  before,  in  1306,  Edmund’s  ancestor  Nicholas  le  Drake,  the  younger,  paid  an 
entry  Fine  of  2s.  on  taking  over  three  roods  of  land  at  “Eldoland  by  Graungers- 
land.”  We  are  on  pretty  safe  ground  in  seeing  a  link  between  Elderfields  and 
Elderland,  but  again  it  has  not  proved  possible  to  locate  its  position,  though 
probably  in  the  northern  part  of  the  parish.  The  place  name  does  not  help  us,  for 
elder  bushes  would  have  grown  in  most  parts  of  the  parish.  A  further  matter  of 
interest  is  that  we  see  how  the  struggles  of  earher  years  are  bearing  fruit,  as 
viUein  labor  tenures  are  commuted  into  money  rents  and  they  in  turn  into  copy- 
hold  land,  which  is  “as  if  free,”  the  rehef  or  entry  fine  being  the  equivalent  of  one 
year’s  rent. 

The  earhest  mention  of  Edmund  Drake  is  on  23  May  1415,^®®  while  two  years 
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later  he  is  described  as  not  in  tithingd®^  so  evidently  too  young  or  dwelling  else¬ 
where,  and  in  January  1419-20  he  succeeded  to  his  father’s  lands.  He  is  mentioned 
on  many  occasions  in  the  Manor  Rolls,  which  show  him  leading  the  normal  life  of 
his  time,  undertaking  or  failing  to  undertake  the  petty  manorial  offices  which  fell 
to  his  lot,  wrangling  over  boundaries  with  his  neighbors  and  the  hke.  Two,  which 
record  fines  levied  on  him  for  not  scouring  his  ditch  by  “Hidehacche,”^®^  may 
give  us  a  clue  to  some  of  his  holdings,  which  may  have  lain  in  the  direction  of 
Hyde  Hall,  about  a  irule  and  a  half  southeast  of  Littley  Green.  At  the  November 
court  in  1437  Edmund  Drake  was  fined  I2d.,  because  he  “pubhcly  in  taverns  and 
other  places  said  that  aU  the  chief  pledges  of  this  manor,  at  the  last  View  [of 
Frankpledge]  were  false  and  all  perjured.”^®®  The  many  further  references  to  him, 
which  do  not,  alas,  teU  us  anything  of  significance  about  him,  come  to  an  end  at 
the  court  held  on  23  July  1472,  when  it  was  recorded  that  “Edmund  Drake,  in 
extremis,  surrendered  out  of  court  lands  called  Eldefeldes  and  Grangerys,  to  the 
use  ofjoan,  who  was  his  wife,  and  after  her  death  to  WlOiam  their  son.”^®^ 

Edmund’s  wife  Joan  was  recorded  many  times  in  the  Rolls  for  breaking  the 
assize  of  bread  and  ale,  and  once,  in  June  1441,  she  was  fined  3d.  for  being  a  “com¬ 
mon  scold  and  disturber  of  the  peace,” but  the  Rolls  do  not  tell  us  if  she  also 
received  the  usual  punishment  of  the  ducking  stool,  normally  awarded  for  this 
tiresome  offence;  perhaps  it  was  taken  for  granted.  Joan  Drake,  the  widow  of 
Edmund,  died  between  14  June  and  28  August  1481,  being  seized  of  nineteen  and 
one  half  acres,  probably  Elderfields  and  Grangers,  and  their  son  WUham  petitioned 
to  be  admitted  to  the  land  at  the  February  court  next  year.^®® 

Edmund’s  heir  was  his  son  Thomas  Drake,  who  had  evidently  managed  to 
avoid  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  tithing  for  many  years.  But  when  he  came  to 
the  manor  court  to  claim  his  father’s  land,  he  first  had  to  prove  his  age  and  assmne 
his  duties  as  a  tithingman.  This  he  did  at  the  court  held  m  May  1477,  when  he  was 
described,  in  the  time  honored  formula,  as  “aged  12  or  more  and  not  in  tything.” 
Clearly  he  was  much  older,  but  it  would  appear  that  land  could  be  inherited  at  that 
age  in  the  manor  of  Great  Waltham,  and  it  would  be  sufficient  to  record  only  that 
fact.  At  the  next  court  in  August  1477,  “Thomas  Drake,  son  and  heir  of  Edmtind 
Drake,  petitions  to  be  admitted  to  a  tenement  called  Drakes,  held  freely  by  char- 
ter.”^®^  The  family  have  come  up  through  the  centuries  and  are  now  well  estab- 
hshed  as  free  yeomen,  rubbing  shoulders  with  the  neighboring  gentry. 

Of  Edmund’s  other  son,  WilHam  Drake,  we  know  rather  more.  On  i  August 
1469  he  had  acquired  a  tenement  and  croft  called  Goldstones,  which  he  leased  from 
the  widow  of  WiUiam  Somerset.’^®®  In  1481,  as  we  have  seen,  he  succeeded,  after  his 
mother’s  death,  to  his  father’s  lands  called  Elderfields  and  Grangers.  He  made 
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fealty  for  his  lands  at  the  manor  court  on  22  September  1509^®®  and  died  in  the 
autumn  of  the  following  year,  for  it  was  reported  at  the  court  held  on  19  Decem¬ 
ber  1510  “that  Wilham  Drake,  who  held  certain  free  and  bond  tenements  of  this 
manor,  died  after  the  last  court,  and  that  none  came  by  his  death  to  claim  them. 
Therefore  they  are  seised  into  the  hands  of  the  Queen  [as  lord  of  the  manor]  and 
distrained.  Therefore  the  occupant  must  come  to  the  next  court  to  show  by  what 
right  and  title  he  claimed  to  occupy  the  same.  The  said  Wilham  Drake  sold  two 
acres  of  timber  in  Grangerysgrove  for  ;){^3.34  against  the  terms  of  his  tenure  to 
the  loss  of  the  Queen.  Therefore  the  same  is  seised  into  the  Queen’s  hand  and 
distrained.” 

The  records  at  this  time  are  more  exphcit  and  the  RoU  for  the  court  held  on 
Thursday,  14  January  1511-12,  teUs  us  that  there  “came  Thomas  Drake  son  and 
heir  of  WiUiam  Drake,  late  of  LyteUiey,  and  [he  was]  admitted  to  9  acres  of  land 
parcel  of  a  half  virgate  called  Eldfeldys;  ik2  acres  of  land  parcel  of  Grangerys;  2 
acres  of  land  [parcel]  of  Blacche;  7  acres  of  land  parcel  of  a  half  virgate  called 
Symonjefferyes;  i  grove  of  wood  and  pasture  containing  2  acres  called  Grangerys¬ 
grove;  and  I  croft  containing  114  acres  of  land  called  Gravecroft  [sic]  parcel  of  a 
half  virgate  of  land  called  Eldefeldes.  It  is  found  by  the  whole  homage  upon  this 
charge  and  oath  that  Thomas  Drake  aforesaid  is  son  and  next  heir  of  Wilham 
Drake  aforesaid.  It  is  found  that  out  of  court  [before?]  the  last  court  Wilham 
Drake  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  WiUiam  Botler,  tenant  of  the  manor  .  ,  .  ,  a 
croft  containing  ika  acres  caUed  Golstones,  late  of  Wilham  Somerset,  to  the  use  of 
Roger  Bragge  and  Joan  his  wife,  daughter  of  the  WiUiam  Drake,  to  whom  the 
Queen  granted  seisin.”^“  Elderfields,  Grangersland  and  Simon  Geoffrey’s  land 
were  aU  held  by  Thomas’s  ancestor  Nicholas  le  Drake  around  1306. 

Of  Thomas  himself  we  know  a  certain  amount.  He  first  comes  to  notice  in 
1509  when  he  was  in  trouble  at  the  manor  court,  when  it  was  reported  “that  John 
Saunders  made  attack  on  Thomas  Drake  on  the  lOth  March  last,  against  the 
peace  .  .  .  that  Thomas  Drake  incontinently  in  the  same  time  made  attack  on  the 
said  John  Saunder,  against  the  peace,”  and  both  were  in  mercy.“^  In  1512  he  was 
elected  Constable,  and  in  most  of  the  RoUs  untU  1545  he  is  mentioned  serving  as 
juror,  being  fined  for  minor  defaults  of  suit  of  court  and  the  hke.  On  15  February 
1514-15,  Thomas  Drake  “who  had  married  Agnes,  the  late  wife  of  WiUiam  But¬ 
ler”  came  to  the  court  “and  in  her  right  made  fealty  to  the  Queen  for  a  cotland  of 
5  acres  with  3  houses  caUed  Saches.”“®  Thomas  Drake  had,  however,  been  holding 
this  land  in  conjunction  with  WiUiam  Butler  many  years  earher,  for  an  entry  in  the 
RoU  of  5  November  1522  records  that  “Thomas  Drakes  .  .  .  formerly  held  in 
conjunction  with  WiUiam  Butteler,  [Agnes]  late  husband,  i  moUand  containing 
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5  acres  with  3  houses,  the  record  of  the  court  showing  the  surrender  of  the  same  to 
the  use  of  her  husband  Thomas  Drake  in  18  Henry  VII  [i  502-03  ],  paying  specified 
sums  annually  to  John  Butteler’  etc.”^^^ 

In  1524  he  and  others  were  concerned  in  the  sale  of  the  reversion  of  a  tene¬ 
ment  called  Clopps,  lately  held  by  John  Bykner,  who  had  died  that  summer.  Per¬ 
haps  this  had  something  to  do  with  an  entry  some  three  years  earHer,  when  the 
wife  ofjohn  Bykner  was  fmed  I2d.  for  attacking  Thomas  Drake. 

At  the  Subsidy  of  1523-24  he  was  assessed  for  tax  of  6s.  on  lands  valued  at 
26s.  8d.  A  few  years  later,  in  153 1,  Thomas  Drake  was  ordered  at  the  manor  court 
to  remove  from  his  house  before  Michaelmas,  on  pain  of  being  fmed  6s.  8d.,  a 
woman,  the  wife  of  one  Clerke,  who  was  “ill  famed  and  of  dishonest  conversa- 
tion.”“®  This  he  evidently  did,  for  there  is  no  subsequent  record  of  the  fine  having 
been  exacted.  Over  the  foUowing  years  we  find  him  undertaking  the  usual  mano¬ 
rial  duties  of  juror,  or  wimess  to  a  surrender  of  land,  being  ordered  to  keep  his 
ditches  scoured,  or  engaged  in  mmor  htigation. 

In  1536  he  was  named  in  a  boundary  case  concerning  lands  in  Southouse.^^^ 
He  died  shortly  before  i  June  1542,  when  his  death  was  reported  at  that  manor 
court,  and  that  “in  extremis”  he  had  surrendered  the  residue  of  his  lands  to  the  use 
of  Henry  Drake  and  his  heirs,  and  certain  other  tenements  to  the  use  of  his  son 
Wilham. 

At  the  court  held  on  3  Jime  1544,  Thomas  Drake,  WiUiam  Drake  and  John 
Drake  surrendered,  by  Thomas  Comysshe,  one  moUand  of  five  acres  with  three 
houses,^^®  which  is  clearly  that  land  for  which  Thomas  Drake  had  done  fealty  in 
February  15 14-15.  The  younger  Thomas  Drake  released  to  his  brother  Wdham 
and  his  heirs  on  28  May  1545  nine  acres  of  land  and  two  acres  of  wood  and  pasture 
called  Grangerscroft,  which  WiUiam  Drake  was  given  permission  to  farm  for 
three  years.^^® 

As  the  manorial  records  end  the  fairuly  is  picked  up  in  the  parish  registers  of 
Great  Waltham,  and  the  particulars  of  Thomas  Drake’s  children  and  grandchildren 
are  shown  in  the  pedigree  accompanying  this  book.  It  is  a  remarkable  tree,  with 
its  roots  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Norman  occupation,  and  an  unbroken  conti¬ 
nuity  from  the  reign  of  Henry  III  to  that  of  Elizabeth  I.  From  their  small  begin¬ 
nings  in  the  manor  of  Great  Waltham,  the  Drakes  spread  into  many  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  parishes  and,  while  direct  proof  is  lacking  to  hnk  the  settler  Robert  Drake 
to  a  particular  line,  we  can  feel  reasonably  confident  that  his  forebears  can  be  dis¬ 
cerned  among  these  early  Drakes. 
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NOTES 

1.  A  suggested  sketch  pedigree  of  the  Drakes 
of  Great  Waltham  will  be  found  opposite  page 
66.  In  some  cases  the  relationship  is  open  to 
doubt  and  in  these  the  suggested  connection  is 
shown  by  a  broken  hne. 

2.  P.R.O.;  DL.  30 162  jjso. 

3.  Brit.  Mus.  Cotton.  Ch.  xm/  5,  which  is 
given  in  more  detail  below.  See  also  K.  C.  New¬ 
ton,  Thaxted  in  the  14th  century,  pp.  12-15,  for  an 
interesting  description  of  the  status  and  duties  of 
the  molmen  on  another  Essex  manor. 

4.  Victoria  County  History,  Essex,  i,  343,  383, 
505. 

5.  Gesta  Stephani,  ed.  K.  R.  Potter,  p.  108. 

6.  Historia  Novella,  ed.  K.  R.  Potter,  p.  41. 

7.  P.R.O.:  DL.  30/62/753. 
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THE  FIFTEENTH-CENTURY 
DRAKES  OF  HALSTEAD 


The  Christian  name  Thomas  occurs  only  once  among  the  Drakes  of  Great 
Waltham  before  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  manor  roUs  of  Great  Wal¬ 
tham  record,  on  8  June  1419,  that  one  Thomas  Drake,  smith,  was  not  in 
tithing.  This  usually  meant  that  he  was  under  age  and,  for  the  time  being,  the 
obvious  explanation  should  be  accepted.  Entries  of  this  kind  are  often  foimd  of 
boys  aged  about  twelve  and  are  usually  followed  a  few  courts  later  by  an  entry 
recording  their  admission  into  tithing  and  thus  into  the  local  obhgations  of  man¬ 
hood.  There  is  no  such  entry  in  this  case,  but  it  may  be  due  to  a  lacuna  in  the  RoUs. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  many  of  these  Drakes  of  Great  Waltham  are  recorded  as 
John  Drake  Smith  or  Thomas  Drake  Smith,  as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  surname,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  appHed  to  those  aged  about  twelve,  who  could  not  have  been 
working  as  qualified  smiths  even  if  apprenticed  to  one.  It  seems  hkely  that  the 
Thomas  Drake  who  was  not  in  tithing  in  1419  may  have  been  the  son  of  John 
Drake,  smith,  of  Littley  in  Great  Waltham. 

These  various  Drakes  of  Great  Waltham  were,  by  this  time,  clearly  people  of 
substance.  The  senior  branch,  represented  by  Edmund  Drake  of  Littley,  had  risen 
to  yeoman  status  during  the  preceding  century  and,  while  they  still  held  part  of 
their  lands  by  copyhold  tenure  of  the  manor  of  Great  Waltham,  were  evidently 
holding  much  more  by  free  tenure.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  they  also 
held  land  in  other  manors  and  of  different  lords  in  several  neighboring  parishes, 
but  our  searches  have  not  extended  to  these,  and  those  which  remain  have  yet 
to  be  examined. 

Their  cousins,  the  Drakes  of  Littley,  who  had  also  inherited  land  held  by  their 
common  ancestor  Nicholas  le  Drake  in  the  early  fourteenth  century,  were  smiths 
by  occupation,  but  yeomen  farmers  as  well.  They,  like  their  other  cousins,  the 
Drakes  of  Hoo  (now  Howe  Street,  a  hamlet  just  north  of  Great  Waltham  village), 
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also  smiths  and  farmers  as  well,  were  apparently  somewhat  lower  on  the  social 
ladder. 

In  all  these  branches  the  Christian  name  Thomas  appears  in  the  early  years  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  it  is,  in  consequence,  difficult  to  disentangle  one  from  the 
other.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  family  of  the  settler  sprang  from  Halstead,  the 
most  interesting  and  significant  of  these  is  Thomas  Drake  of  Halstead,  who  flour¬ 
ished  during  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  some  three  generations  earher 
than  Wilham  Drake,  who  was  married  at  Halstead  in  1578.  At  this  early  period  the 
name  was  spelled  more  or  less  phonetically,  and  we  find  him  written  in  the  record 
as  Drakes,  Drakys  and  Draker. 

Thomas  Drake’s  close  association  with  the  Warners  enables  us  to  reconstruct 
a  pretty  clear  picture  of  him  and  to  suggest,  with  some  confidence,  his  probable 
place  in  the  pedigree  of  the  Drakes  of  Great  Waltham. 

In  Great  Waltham  the  Warners  held  the  manor  of  Waleys,  with  its  appurte¬ 
nances  in  the  neighboring  parishes  of  Little  W  altham,  Pleshey,  High  Easter  and  Good 
Easter,  of  the  royal  manor  of  Great  Waltham  by  the  service  of  a  fifth  of  a  knight’s 
fee,  which  they  had  acquired  through  marriage  with  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
John  le  Waleys  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  this  became  subsequently  known  as 
the  manor  of  Warners.  In  the  parish  of  Halstead  they  held  their  httle  manor  of 
Brenthall,^  in  chief  directly  of  the  King,  by  the  service  of  a  quarter  knight’s  fee, 
and  in  the  same  parish  they  held  the  manor  of  Bois,  otherwise  known  as  Dynes, 
and  now  represented  by  Bois  Hall,  of  the  lords  Bourchier  by  service  of  a  quarter 
knight’s  fee.  In  the  south  of  the  county  they  held  the  manor  of  Pagelsham,  in  the 
parish  of  that  name,  otherwise  known  as  Church  HaU,  with  its  appurtenances  in 
the  parishes  of  Great  Stambridge  and  Hawkwell,  of  the  Abbey  of  Westminster,  by 
a  socage  rent.  They  also  held  a  small  property  in  Stambridge  parish  of  the  Prior  of 
PrittleweU.  The  family  seems  to  have  resided  sometimes  at  Great  Waltham  and 
sometimes  at  Halstead. 

The  Warner  pedigree  in  College  of  Arms  Philpot  MS  ♦  fols.  55-58  shows 
Sir  Thomas  Warner  (d.  1648),  the  discoverer  of  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Barbados  and 
Monserrat  (see  D.N.B.)  as  fifth  in  descent  from  the  marriage  of  John  Warner  of 
Great  Waltham  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  John  HeHon  by  Ahce  Swin- 
bome.^ 

John  Warner  the  younger,  of  Halstead,  esquire,  died  on  5  February  1439-40,  and 
the  Escheator  of  Essex  was  directed,  a  fortnight  later,  to  empanel  a  jury  of  local 
residents  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  “inquisition  post  mortem”  to  ascertain  the 
date  of  death,  name  and  age  of  heir,  and  what  lands  he  had  held  of  the  Crown  and 
of  others  and  their  annual  value.  The  Escheator’s  report  was  rendered  towards  the 
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end  of  that  year  and  also  shows  us  that  he  left  a  son  and  heir  named  John  Warner, 
aged  7  at  the  time  of  his  death,  so  bom  about  1432-33,  but  does  not  mention  the 
names  of  his  other  children.® 

Those  who  held  their  land  by  irdhtary  service  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  many  vexatious  obhgations,  and  the  overlord’s  rights  of  wardship  and 
marriage  were  frequently  costly  to  the  estate  and  sometimes  oppressive.  The  lord 
enjoyed  the  profits  of  the  estate  during  the  minority  of  the  heir  on  the  grounds 
that  “they  are  not  regarded  as  robust  or  fit  to  bear  arms  for  the  defence  of  their 
country  and  therefore  they  are  called  ‘unders’  and  in  the  meantime  remain  in  the 
wardship  of  their  lords. Where  land  was  held  of  more  than  one  lord,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Warners,  the  wardship  went  to  the  chief  lord,  and,  in  this  case,  the  King 
trumped  all  the  others.  The  King  would  either  bestow  the  heir  and  his  lands  on 
same  favored  courtier  or  sell  them  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  occasionally  make  them 
over  to  some  relative  of  the  heir  for  a  moderate  sum.  The  Crown  was  a  hard  bar¬ 
gainer,  but  there  was  a  brisk  market  in  wardships  and  marriages  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages,  for  the  guardian,  if  he  was  unscrupulous,  could  make  a  handsome 
profit  out  of  the  estate  before  the  heir  reached  his  majority  and  could  then  ensure 
that  these  properties  continued  to  benefit  his  family  by  marrying  the  heir  off  to  one 
of  his  own  children  or  relatives. 

Thus  it  was  that  we  find  Henry,  Lord  Bourchier,  the  overlord  of  Bois  manor, 
who  had  recently  succeeded  his  cousin  as  Count  of  Eu  in  Normandy  and  was  later 
to  be  created  Earl  of  Essex,  applying  for  the  custody  of  John  Warner’s  heir.  This 
was  granted  to  him  on  27  November  1440,  to  hold  “until  the  full  age  of  his  son 
and  heir,  together  with  the  marriage  of  the  said  heir,  rendering  for  the  keeping  as 
much  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  him  and  the  Treasurer,  .  .  .  paying  for  the 
marriage  as  much  as  may  likewise  be  agreed  upon,  maintaining  houses,  enclosures 
and  buildings,  supporting  all  other  charges  incumbent  on  the  said  lands  and  finding 
fit  maintenance  for  the  said  heir.”®  A  year  later  Lord  Bourchier  and  the  Treasurer 
had  failed  to  reach  agreement  on  the  sum  to  be  paid,  so  the  Crown  fixed  the 
amount  and  committed  the  heir,  together  with  two  thirds  of  his  manors  of  Brent- 
hall  and  Bois  to  Lord  Bourchier’s  keeping.®  The  other  third  of  his  lands  would,  by 
feudal  custom,  become  the  dower  of  the  late  holder’s  widow  during  her  hfe  and 
then  revert  to  the  heir. 

Thomas  Drake,  who  was  evidently  a  friend  and  neighbor  of  the  Warners, 
lost  no  time  in  marrying  John  Warner’s  very  ehgible  widow  Ehzabeth,  but  his 
impetuosity  was  to  get  him  into  trouble  with  the  Crown  for,  by  feudal  custom,  the 
remarriage  of  the  widow  of  a  tenant  by  barony  or  knight  service  required  the 
approval  and  permission  of  the  overlord.  The  culprits  were  brought  to  heel  and 
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they  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  20s.  (a  large  sum  for  those  days)  to  obtain  a  pardon  for 
their  temerity.  It  was  not  until  20  October  1442  that  the  Escheator  of  Essex  was 
directed  to  release  to  Thomas  Drake  and  Elizabeth,  “late  the  wife  of  John  Warner 
the  younger,  esquire,”  the  customary  third  of  her  late  husband’s  lands  as  dower, 
as  the  King  had  “pardoned  the  trespass  of  the  said  Thomas  in  taking  her  to  wife 
and  her  trespass  in  marrying  him  without  hcence  of  the  King.”^ 

Now  this  is  a  fact  of  the  greatest  importance  and  throws  a  new  light  on  the 
standing  of  the  Drakes.  The  Warners’  manor  house,  known  today  as  Warners’ 
Farm,  hes  beside  the  road  from  Dunmow  to  Great  Waltham,  about  a  mile  from 
Littley  Green  and  half  a  mile  from  Howe  Street.  They  were  thus  close  neighbors 
of  all  three  branches  of  the  Drakes. 

The  Warners,  as  we  have  seen,  were  by  this  time  among  the  more  substantial 
of  the  local  gentry.  At  this  period  marriages  between  the  famihes  of  the  well  to  do 
yeomen  and  the  gentry  were  not  uncommon,  but  are  only  found,  as  a  rule,  when 
the  two  famihes  are  of  comparable  standing  and  wealth.  In  this  case,  however, 
there  is  an  additional  factor  of  significance. 

John  Warner’s  widow,  Elizabeth,  was  the  daughter  of  John  Helyon  of 
Hehon’s  Bumpstead  in  Essex,  an  important  and  ancient  knightly  family,  while  her 
maternal  grandfather  was  Sir  Robert  Swinbome  of  Little  Horkesley  in  Essex,  and 
through  him  descended  from  the  Botetourts,  Gemuns,  Beauchamps  and  several 
other  noble  famihes.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  she  would  have  been  allowed  to  take 
as  her  second  husband  a  man  of  httle  substance  and  no  standing. 

We  are,  therefore,  justified  in  thinking  that  Thomas  Drake  must  have  been  a 
much  more  substantial  person  than  the  scanty  records  available  to  us  indicate.  It 
seems  probable  that  he  may  have  been  the  brother  of  Edmund  Drake  of  Littley 
who  had  succeeded  to  those  of  the  ancestral  lands  held  by  copyhold.  As  the  less 
well  endowed  son,  it  would  explain  why  Thomas  Drake  had  left  the  manor  and 
was  residing  at  this  time  at  Rayleigh  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 

The  manor  of  Rayleigh  had  been  granted  by  Edward  III  in  1340  to  WiUiam 
de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Northampton,  and  devolved  to  his  son  Humphrey  de  Bohun, 
who  also  succeeded  to  the  earldoms  of  Hereford  and  Essex.  The  Links  between 
Great  Waltham  and  Rayleigh  were,  therefore,  very  strong  and  movement  from 
one  of  the  Earl’s  manors  to  another  easily  explained. 

The  disposition  of  the  late  John  Warner’s  estate  presented  the  family  with  a 
further  difficulty  in  1444,  because  one  of  the  Escheator’s  juries,  empanelled  to  give 
evidence  at  the  inquisition  on  his  manor  of  Church  Hall,  had  stated  that  although 
it  was  held  of  the  Abbey  of  Westminster,  John  Warner  had  made  it  over,  shortly 
before  his  death,  to  trustees,  namely  John  Warner  the  elder  of  Great  Waltham, 
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esquire,  Thomas  Blossom,  and  Thomas  Cornish  of  Waltham.  The  last  of  these 
now  came  forward  and  denied  on  oath  that  any  such  conveyance  had  been  made. 
The  Crown  claimed  that  “the  keeping  of  the  manor  pertains  to  the  King”as  John 
Warner  had  held  other  lands  in  the  county  in  chief. 

Those  with  influence  at  court  had  ever  an  eye  open  to  the  possibihty  of  pick¬ 
ing  up  a  lucrative  wardship  and  thus  it  was  that  John  Hende,  a  wealthy  Citizen  of 
London,  Esquire  of  the  Body  of  King  Henry  VI,  one  of  the  Marshals  of  the  King’s 
Hall,  Sheriff  of  Essex  and  Hertfordshire,  and  an  active  royal  official  with  a  remark¬ 
able  capacity  for  collecting  a  wide  variety  of  offices  and  lands  during  his  hfetime, 
promptly  made  a  bid  for  the  custody  of  the  manor,  “he  having  purposed  to  sue  for 
the  recovery  thereof  at  his  own  costs,  so  long  as  the  keeping  remain  in  the  King’s 
hand.”  As  a  result  of  this  deal  with  the  Crown,  it  was  granted  to  him  in  August 
1444  to  hold  during  the  minority  ofjohn  Warner’s  heir.* 

In  1450  Thomas  Drake’s  brother-in-law,  John  Helyon,  of  Belchamp  Walter, 
Coimty  of  Essex,  died,  and  his  will,  dated  13  June  that  year  was  wimessed,  among 
others,  by  “Thoma  Draker.”® 

On  20  November  1446  we  fmd  Thomas  Drakes  of  Rayleigh,  “gentleman,” 
and  John  Mflle  of  Earls  Colne  standing  surety  at  the  Exchequer  for  John  Hende,  to 
whom  was  committed  the  custody  of  the  two  thirds  of  the  manors  of  BrenthaU 
and  Bois,  together  with  the  marriage  of  young  John  Warner,  which  he  had  bought 
from  Lord  Bourchier.^®  A  week  later  the  Escheator  of  Essex  was  directed  to  free 
and  dehver  these  two  thirds  of  Bois  manor  to  family  trustees,^  who  on  30  July 
1449  conveyed  the  whole  of  Bois  manor  to  Thomas  Drakys  and  Ehzabeth  his  wife 
for  her  life,  confirming  this  by  a  quitclaim  in  October  1461.^^  The  fact  that  he  was 
able  to  acquire  the  remainder  of  Bois  manor  from  John  Hende  indicates  that  he  was 
on  good  terms  with  the  latter.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  Thomas  Drake, 
together  with  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Lord  Sudeley  (who  had  married  John  Hende’s 
mother),  was  a  trustee  of  the  manors  of  Ramsey  and  Wrabness,  on  the  Stour 
estuary  to  the  northeast  of  Colchester,  and  of  a  house  in  the  latter  town,  which  they 
made  over  to  John  Hende  the  younger  about  this  time.^* 

This  series  of  documents  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  they  show  us  how 
Thomas  Drake,  who  ranked  among  the  minor  gentry  hving  at  Rayleigh  in  the 
south  of  the  county,  became  a  person  of  some  consequence  after  his  marriage  to 
John  Warner’s  widow,  herself  the  descendant  of  the  ancient  family  of  Helyon  of 
Hehons  Bumpstead  and  granddaughter  of  Sir  Robert  Swynbome  and  Joan  Bote¬ 
tourt.  We  can  see,  too,  how  he  transferred  his  residence  to  his  wife’s  house,  Bois 
Hall  in  Halstead,  and  by  August  1454  he  has  become  known  as  “Thomas  Drakes 
of  Halstead,”  when  he  was  one  of  a  number  of  trustees  of  properties  called  Dela- 
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meres,  Knightsbridges,  Chamberleyns,  Hocbous  and  Judds,  in  tbe  parishes  of 
Borebam,  Sandon  and  Great  Baddowd^  In  February  1462,  Tbomas  Drakes  of  Hal¬ 
stead  and  bis  fellow  trustees  assigned  these  properties  to  new  trustees,  together 
with  other  landsd® 

As  no  Drakes  have  been  found  at  Halstead  before  the  time  of  Thomas  Drake, 
he  was  possibly  the  first  of  the  name  to  estabhsh  himself  there.  The  little  town  of 
Halstead  still  preserves  much  of  its  past  and,  although  the  greater  number  of  its 
houses  now  date  from  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
recapture  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  as  Thomas  Drake  knew  it.  The  hfe  of  the 
town,  much  smaller  then,  would  have  centered,  as  it  does  today,  on  the  broad 
High  Street,  climbing  steeply  in  a  wide  sweep  from  the  bridge  over  the  river  Colne 
to  the  fourteenth-century  church  of  St.  Andrew  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Continuing 
past  it  along  Head  Street  one  comes  m  a  few  minutes  to  Bois  HaU,  no  longer,  how¬ 
ever,  as  Thomas  Drake  and  his  wife  Ehzabeth  knew  it  when  they  Hved  there. 
Half  a  mile  further  along  the  same  road  one  passes  BentaU’s  Farm,  which  there  is 
reason  to  think  is  the  present  representative  of  the  ancient  manor  of  BrenthaU, 
which  Ehzabeth’s  first  husband,  John  Warner,  had  held  of  the  King  by  the  service 
of  a  quarter  knight’s  fee,  but  the  tidy  hedges  of  present-day  England  make  it 
difficult  to  envisage  the  more  open,  rolhng  farm  lands  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

It  does  not  require  much  imagination  to  see  the  Drakes  worshipping  in  the 
parish  church,  a  gayer  and  more  brightly  colored  place  than  it  is  today,  with  the 
imposing  heraldic  monuments  of  the  Bourchiers  in  the  south  aisle  to  remind  them 
of  their  feudal  obhgations  to  the  overlord  of  the  manor  of  Bois.  We  can  follow 
Thomas  Drake  in  our  mind’s  eye  as  he  occasionally  rode  over  the  fields  to  attend 
the  manor  courts  held  by  his  lord’s  steward  at  Stanstead  Hall,  a  mile  or  so  away. 
The  Bourchier’s  great  fortified  mansion  was  extensively  rebuilt  in  Tudor  times,  in 
the  civihzed  Renaissance  taste,  but  it  is  not  hard  to  recall  the  spirit  of  the  place. 

Young  John  Warner  came  of  age  in  1454  and  lost  no  time  in  suing  out  a  writ 
from  the  Crown  for  the  Escheator  to  take  proof  of  his  age.  A  dozen  neighbors  who 
had  been  present  at  the  time  of  his  birth  gave  testimony  of  it,  and,  the  Crown 
being  satisfied  and  his  homage  taken,  his  ancestral  lands  were  recovered  from  his 
guardians.  His  mother  would,  in  any  case,  retain  her  third  of  Bois  and  BrenthaU 
manors  for  her  hfe,  and  it  would  seem  that  they  certainly  continued  to  hve  there 
until  1462. 

Meanwhile  the  Hundred  Years’  War  was  drawing  to  its  close  with  a  series  of 
shattering  disasters  abroad,  while  the  stage  was  being  set  for  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  misgovemment,  discontent  and  violence  at  home.  When 
King  Henry  VI  became  insane  in  1453  and  the  odious  Edmund,  Duke  of  Somerset, 
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was  thrown  from  power  by  the  Duke  of  York,  the  first  irrevocable  steps  were 
taken.  The  recovery  of  the  King  at  Christmas  1454,  followed  by  the  dismissal  of 
York  and  the  reinstatement  of  the  Lancastrian  faction,  touched  off  the  civil  war. 

Although  the  lesser  gentry  and  the  lower  classes  were  largely  indifferent  to 
the  conflict,  which  was  primarily  a  struggle  for  power  between  overmighty  sub¬ 
jects  and  their  factions,  the  reverberations  of  the  sporadic  battles  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  reprisals  on  the  losers  were  to  be  felt  all  over  the  country.  The  rural  peace  of 
Halstead  was  soon  broken,  for  the  great  Lord  Bourchier,  who  had  been  heutenant- 
general  under  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  French  wars  and  was  married  to  his  sister, 
was  one  of  the  foremost  supporters  of  the  Yorkist  cause.  There  would  have  been 
considerable  activity  as  Bourchier  mustered  his  tenants  and  the  neighboring  gen¬ 
try,  who  would  don  the  Bourchier  Hvery  and  fight  under  his  white  banner  with 
the  red  engrailed  cross  between  four  black  water  bougets.  There  would  be  much 
coming  and  going,  too,  along  the  road  past  Bois  HaU,  as  arms  and  munitions  of 
war  were  carried  into  Stanstead  Hall. 

As  Thomas  Drake  was  not  only  a  tenant  by  mihtary  service  of  the  Bourchiers 
but  also  closely  associated  with  Lord  Bourchier,  it  is  more  than  probable  he  would 
have  taken  up  arms  for  the  Yorkist  cause  and  accompanied  his  lord  to  the  wars. 

York  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  had  fled  to  the  north,  where  they  raised  their 
tenants  and  marched  on  London,  making  contact  with  the  Lancastrian  forces, 
under  command  of  Henry  VI  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  at  St.  Albans  in  1445.  A 
brisk  and  impetuous  attack  was  carried  home,  Somerset  was  killed  and  the  Lan¬ 
castrians  defeated  in  a  half  hour’s  engagement.  The  Duke  of  York  took  the  King 
back  to  London  and  reorganized  the  government,  appointing  Lord  Bourchier 
Treasurer.  Thomas  Drake  appears  in  the  records  of  this  year  as  an  Elector  for 
Essex,^®  an  indication  that  he  was  reckoned  among  the  leadmg  gentry  of  the 
county,  thanks  no  doubt  to  Bourchier  patronage. 

In  the  autumn  of  1456  the  Queen  took  the  King  to  Coventry,  then  a  center  of 
Lancastrian  influence  and,  once  out  of  London,  the  King  felt  strong  enough  to 
dismiss  Lord  Bourchier  and  his  brother,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  from  their 
offices,  and  the  situation  rapidly  deteriorated.  A  petition  of  1459  describes  how  the 
King’s  “true  poor  subjects”  suffered  “robberies,  ravishments,  extortions,  oppres¬ 
sions,  riots,  unlawful  assembhes,  wrongful  imprisonments  done  unto  them  .  .  . 
forasmuch  as  the  said  misdoers  be  so  favoured  and  assisted  by  persons  of  great 
might,  having  towards  them  of  their  hvery.”^^  As  might  be  expected,  war  broke 
out  again  in  this  turbulent  year.  The  Lancastrians,  under  the  able  and  ruthless 
leadership  of  Queen  Margaret,  gathered  their  forces  and  marched  to  Ludlow, 
where  the  Duke  of  York’s  force  was  routed. 
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The  severity  of  the  Lancastrian  government  ahenated  many  who  had  not 
hitherto  opposed  it  and  when  York  and  Warwick  invaded  England  the  following 
year  they  defeated  the  Lancastrian  army  at  Northampton.  The  Duke  of  York 
hurried  to  London,  where  he  attempted  to  claim  the  throne,  but  was  dissuaded  by 
Archbishop  Bourchier.  This  wrangle  over  the  throne  gave  the  scattered  Lancas¬ 
trians  time  to  regroup.  York’s  slowness  in  taking  up  this  fresh  challenge  allowed 
his  enemies  time  to  consohdate  their  forces,  so  that  when  he  came  upon  them  at 
Wakefield  his  smaller  force  was  defeated  and  himself  slain. 

The  Earl  of  Warwick  collected  all  available  force  and  marched  north  from 
London  to  oppose  the  triumphant  Lancastrians.  The  two  leading  supporters  of  the 
Yorkist  cause  in  Essex,  Lords  Bourchier  and  Fitzwalter,  assembled  their  contin¬ 
gents  and  came  by  forced  marches  to  St.  Albans,  where  they  joined  Warwick. 
The  second  Battle  of  St.  Albans  was  hotly  contested,  but  the  Yorkist  army  was 
defeated. 

York’s  young  son  Edward,  who  was  in  the  west  of  England,  promptly 
marched  to  London,  defeating  a  Lancastrian  force  near  the  Welsh  border.  The 
Lancastrian  leaders  lost  their  nerve  and  withdrew,  Edward  chasing  them  up  to 
Yorkshire  where  he  decisively  defeated  them  at  the  Battle  of  Towton.  Returning 
to  London,  amid  much  pubHc  rejoicing,  he  was  crowned  in  June  1461.  Lord 
Bourchier,  for  his  faithful  service,  was  created  Earl  of  Essex. 

Six  months  later,  on  i  February  I46I-62,  we  find  the  name  of  Thomas 
Drakes  “of  Halsted,  co.  Essex,  gentleman,  late  of  Raylegh,  co.  Essex,  clerk  of  the 
peace  in  Essex,”  on  the  Pardon  RoU.^®  Even  if  you  were  on  the  winning  side  it  was 
prudent  to  pay  the  fee  to  have  your  name  included  in  the  Pardon  Roll,  for  other¬ 
wise  you  might  find  yourself  at  some  future  date  sued  by  some  enemy  for  all 
kinds  of  damage  done  in  the  course  of  a  local  skirmish. 

Apart  from  unsuccessful  attempts  by  Queen  Margaret  to  raise  the  north, 
there  was  relative  peace  for  the  next  ten  years.  During  this  time  Thomas  Drake 
removed  from  Halstead  to  the  ancient  town  of  Maldon;  Bois  manor  being  evidently 
retained  by  Elizabeth  Drake  and,  presumably,  managed  by  the  Drakes’  steward. 
We  do  not  know  where  they  Hved,  whether  in  the  town  itself  or  outside  in  the 
parish. 

Thomas  Drake  predeceased  his  wife  and  they  were  both  buried  in  the  north 
aisle  of  the  beautiful,  flint-btdlt  fourteenth-century  church  of  All  Saints  in  Maldon 
High  Street,  with  its  triangular  tower,  unique  in  England,  where  are  buried  many 
notable  men,  including  Lawrence  Washington,  great-great-grandfather  of  George 
Washington.  The  north  aisle  was  rebuilt  in  1728  and  the  Drake  monument  cannot 
now  be  found,  but  fortunately  it  has  been  described  by  four  independent  authorities. 
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The  earliest  is  John  Weever,  the  poet  and  antiquary,  who  printed  a  copy  of 
the  monumental  inscription  in  163 1,  which  he  gives  as  follows:  “Orate  pro  anima- 
bus  Tho.  Drakes  et  Ehsabethe  uxoris  eius  quondam  fiha  lohannis  Heydon  [sic] 
At.  et  Ahcie  uxoris  eius  Pike  et  unius  heredum  Roberti  Swynbome  mihtis  qui 
.  . .  ob.  26Junii  1464  [sic],”^® 

The  next  is  the  Visitation  of  Essex  in  1634,  which  gives  a  summarized  transla¬ 
tion  in  Enghsh,  with  the  date  as  26  January  1468.  This  is  accompanied  by  drawings 
of  two  shields  of  arms  in  trick,  the  first  of  Helyon  quartering  Swynbome  and  the 
second  of  Drakes  impaling  Helyon.^“  This  is  repeated  in  the  Harleian  manuscript 
of  this  Visitation,  now  in  the  British  Museum.^^  Richard  Symonds,  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  antiquary  (1617-ca.  1692),  gives  a  copy  of  the  Latin  inscription  in 
these  terms:  “In  the  North  lie  of  the  ChanceU  is  this  stone  wth  3  cotes  &  this 
inscription.  [Then  foUow  three  shields  drawn  in  trick,  which  are  described  more 
fully  below.]  Hie  jacent  Thomas  Drakes  &  Elizabeth  uxor  eius  quondam  fiha 
Johis  Helyon  Armig''  &  Ahcie  uxfis  eius  fihe  &  uxfis  [sic]  Hered’  Robti  Swyn- 
boume  mihtis  quae  obiit  26  Jan:  A°  Dni.  1468.”^^ 

Wihiam  Holman,  the  Essex  antiquary,  who  died  in  1749,  prefaces  his  version 
with  the  remark,  “In  the  North  Isle  of  the  ChanceU  a  grave  with  3  Cotes  [drawn 
in  trick]  rmdemeath  on  a  plate  of  Brasse  this  Inscript  in  Gothick  characters.”  He 
gives  a  similar  version  to  that  of  Symonds  and  puts  “uxoris”  when  it  should  have 
been  “unius,”  and  gives  the  year  of  death  as  1460.^^  Of  these,  Weever  was  apt  to 
be  a  httle  vmrehable  at  times.  Holman  was  working  about  the  time  the  north  aisle 
was  being  rebuilt,  so  may  have  rehed  on  an  imperfect  transcript  and  not  on  per¬ 
sonal  observation.  Fortimately  both  the  Heralds’  Visitation  and  Symonds  can  be 
regarded  as  rehable,  and  their  versions  taUy  in  aU  essential  particulars.  This  inscrip¬ 
tion  can,  therefore,  be  rendered  as:  “Here  he  Thomas  Drakes  and  Elizabeth  his 
wife,  formerly  the  daughter  of  John  Helyon,  esquire,  and  Ahce  his  wife  daughter 
and  one  of  the  heirs  of  Robert  Swynbome,  Knight,  who  [i.e.  Elizabeth]  died  26 
January  1468.” 

The  arms  recorded  by  aU  these  authorities  are  (i)  Drakes:  Three  Bends  (Visita¬ 
tion  1634),  Bendy  of  six  (Symonds);  (ii)  Helyon:  a  Fret,  over  aU  a  Fess;  (in)  Swyn¬ 
bome:  Semee  of  Cross-Crosslets,  three  Boars  heads  couped. 

Their  son,  Thomas  Drakes,  described  as  “Gentleman”  on  6  January  1466, 
when  he  took  up  the  freedom  of  Maldon,  on  payment  of  20s.,  was  a  lawyer.  The 
next  year,  1467,  he  was  appointed  bailiff  of  Maldon,  a  post  which  he  also  held  in 
1470-71  and  1473.  He  was  an  elector  for  Essex  in  1467  and  himself  Member  of 
Parhament  for  Maldon  in  1467-68.^^  In  Silver  Street  in  Maldon,  some  five  or  six 
doors  from  the  Blue  Boar  hotel  and  close  to  All  Saints  Church,  there  stood  a 
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house  which  was  known  in  1622  as  “Petermans  ahas  Drakes, and  it  is  very 
possible  that  this  is  where  Thomas  and  Ehzabeth  Drakes  hved  and  their  son  Thomas 
after  them. 

Maldon  is  not  not  far  from  Colchester  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  Thomas 
Drakes  who  was  concerned,  apparently  as  a  trustee,  in  three  property  transactions 
in  Colchester,  in  1461-62,  1474-75  1480-81,  may  be  identical  with  our 

Thomas.^® 

The  younger  Thomas  Drake  would  also  have  found  it  hard  to  avoid  the  reper¬ 
cussions  of  the  civil  war,  which  broke  out  again  in  April  1470,  when  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  who  had  become  increasingly  out  of  sympathy  with  Edward  IV  after 
his  marriage  to  Ehzabeth  WydeviUe,  changed  sides.  His  rebellion  was  suppressed 
and  he  fled  to  France,  returning  in  October,  when  he  forced  Edward  to  fly  in  his 
turn,  and  replaced  the  unstable  Henry  VI  on  the  throne.  In  a  few  months  Edward 
returned  to  England,  landing  in  Yorkshire.  The  Lancastrian  forces  were  hastily 
mobihzed  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  had  played  an  equivocal  game  for  some 
years,  came  out  on  the  Lancastrian  side  and  gathered  a  force  at  his  stronghold  of 
Castle  Hedingham,  a  bare  three  miles  north  of  Halstead.  The  Yorkist  army 
marched  on  London  and  met  the  Earl  of  Warwick  at  Barnet,  where  the  battle  was 
fought  in  a  thick  mist  and  Warwick  slain  as  he  was  “somewhat  flying”  trying  to 
escape  on  foot,  encumbered  in  heavy  armor  and  entangled  in  a  bramble  bush. 

In  the  fourteen  years  of  peace  which  followed  we  catch  occasional  ghmpses  of 
Thomas  Drake.  He  continued  his  father’s  connection  with  the  Hendes  and  we  find, 
in  March  1469/70,  John  Thorpe  the  elder,  “yoman,”  of  St.  Albans,  one  of  the 
executors  of  the  will  of  John  Hende  the  younger,  releasing  Thomas  Drakes, 
“gentilman,”  of  Maldon,  from  all  actions  and  demands  which  might  be  made 
against  him.^^  In  1472  he  was  a  surety  for  other  Maldon  Members  of  Parhament.^® 

Maldon,  on  its  little  hfll  at  the  head  of  the  Blackwater  estuary,  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  the  old  Essex  towns  and  we  can,  fortunately,  form  a  fair  idea  of  what 
it  was  like  in  Thomas  Drake’s  day,  for  many  of  its  ancient  buildings  remain  and  the 
layout  of  its  streets  has  not  changed  over  the  centuries.  The  early  fathers  of  the  church 
knew  it,  and  St.  Melhtus  and  St.  Cedd  are  commemorated  in  All  Saints  Church 
while  outside  its  walls  the  famous  Battle  of  Maldon  was  fought  in  the  year  991 
against  the  invading  Danes.  The  old  Moot  Hall  in  the  High  Street  was  newly 
built  when  Thomas  Drake  was  taking  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  town  and 
he  would  often  have  met  his  colleagues,  the  Mayor  and  aldermen,  within  its  mel¬ 
low  walls.  Behind  the  Georgian  facade  of  the  Blue  Boar  Inn,  next  AU  Saiuts 
Church,  one  can  see  the  ancient  timber-framed  building  of  the  town  house  of  the 
de  Vere  Earls  of  Oxford,  for  the  blue  boar  was  their  badge,  and  it  would  have  been 
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a  center  of  Lancastrian  influence  and  intrigue  in  a  predominantly  Yorkist  part  of 
the  county. 

In  1473  John  Warner,  Elizabeth  Drake’s  son,  died,^®  and  Thomas  Drake 
emulated  his  father  by  marrying  John  Warner’s  widow  Joan  and,  by  so  doing, 
again  obtained  possession  of  the  manors  of  Bois  and  BrenthaU  and  a  saffron  garden 
in  Halstead.  The  inquisition  post  mortem  on  John  Warner’s  younger  brother  and 
heir,  Henry  Warner,  who  died  in  March  1505/06  makes  this  quite  clear.  Shortly 
after  his  elder  brother’s  death  Henry  Warner  conveyed  these  manors  and  garden 
by  charter  “to  Thomas  Drakes  and  Joan  his  wife,  late  the  wife  of  John  Warner  his 
[Henry’s]  brother,  to  hold  from  Midsummer,  16  Edward  IV  [I476]  for  20  years 
at  a  rent  of  a  red  rose.  .  . .  Afterwards,  on  3  ist  October,  16  Edward  IV  [I476],  by 
his  deed  indented  he  [Henry  Warner]  ratified  and  confirmed  the  above  demise 
...  to  hold  the  same  for  the  term  of  Joan’s  hfe  in  fuU  satisfaction  of  her  dower,  by 
virtue  of  which  confirmation  the  said  Thomas  and  Joan,  as  in  her  right,  were  seised 
thereof  as  of  free  tenement.  Afterwards  the  said  Henry  died  and  Joan  [Drakes] 
after  him.”®°  Joan  Drake  must  therefore  have  died  between  21  March  1505-06  and 
the  date  on  which  the  inquisition  was  made,  28  February  1506-07. 

Thomas  Drake  moved  away  from  Maldon  about  this  time,  for  a  Chancery 
Suit,  which  can  be  dated  to  between  1475  and  1480  or  1483  and  1485,  records 
“Thomas  Drakes,  late  of  Maldon  in  the  counte  of  Essex,  gentilman,”  as  plaintiff  in 
a  Suit  against  Simon  Ludbroke,  a  broker  of  London,  concerning  plate  which  the 
latter  was  to  have  sold  for  him.®^ 

We  next  pick  him  up  in  the  Colchester  records,  where  he  executed  a  deed  of 
gift  in  1480-81  to  WiUiam  Pykenham,  clerk,  and  others,  in  which  he  is  described 
as  “Thomas  Drakis  of  Colchester,  gentleman.”®^  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
although  he  and  his  wife  held  Bois  and  Brendhall  in  Halstead,  they  did  not  nor¬ 
mally  reside  there. 

Thomas  Drake’s  date  of  death  is  not,  at  present,  known,  and  the  I.p.m.  on 
Henry  Warner  (mentioned  above)  gives  no  clear  indication  whether  Thomas  died 
before  his  wife  or  not. 

While  Thomas  Drake  clearly  resided  at  Colchester  he  would  have  had  close 
connections  with  Halstead,  where  his  wife’s  estates  lay.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
that  the  John  Drakes  who  was  vouched  in  a  writ  of  entry  brought  by  John  Chert- 
sey  in  the  manor  court  of  Abells  in  Halstead  on  or  about  29  September  1494  may 
be  connected  with  Thomas  Drake.^^  Indeed,  he  may  provide  one  of  the  links 
between  Thomas  Drake  the  younger  and  WiUiam  Drake,  the  father  of  the  settler 
Robert  Drake,  who  was  hving  at  Halstead  in  1578  and  who  owned  inherited 
property  in  the  manor  of  AbeUs. 
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In  our  search  for  the  link  between  the  Drakes  of  Great  Waltham,  Halstead, 
and  Elmstead,  the  Subsidy  Rolls  for  the  four  hundreds  in  central  Essex  have  been 
searched  but  they  record  the  assessment  for  tax  of  very  few  Drakes  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Under  Kmg  Henry  VIII  the  basis  of  assessment  was  revised.  The  wars  in 
Scotland  and  France  had  imposed  crippling  burdens  on  the  Exchequer,  and  in 
Aprd  1523  Cardinal  Wolsey  demanded  from  Parliament  a  grant  to  cover  these 
expenses.  Basing  his  estimate  on  a  survey  made  the  previous  year,  under  color  of  a 
Muster  Return,  Wolsey  proposed  a  level  of  tax  which  raised  intense  opposition. 
After  prolonged  debate,  the  Commons  finally  agreed  to  grant  a  Subsidy  at  a  lower 
rate. 

The  tax  granted  was  at  the  rate  of  I2d.  in  the  pound  on  the  annual  income 
from  land,  I2d.  in  the  pound  on  goods  of  the  value  of  ^2.0  per  annum  and  up¬ 
wards,  6d.  in  the  pound  on  goods  of  the  value  of  {^2  per  annum  up  to  {^20,  and 
4d.  (a  groat)  on  goods  under  ^2  annual  value,  while  wage  earners  over  16  years 
of  age  paid  4d.  in  the  pound  on  the  annual  value  of  their  wages  over  ^1.  Ahens 
paid  double.®^ 

No  person  was  to  be  taxed  on  both  lands  and  goods,  but  only  on  whichever 
produced  the  larger  sum;  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  yeomen  and  husbandmen  this 
was  usually  goods.  At  the  same  time  it  was  enacted  that  a  man  should  only  be  taxed 
“in  such  place  where  he  at  the  tyme  of  the  seid  certificat  [of  assessment]  to  be  made 
shall  kepe  his  house  or  dweUyng,  or  where  he  then  shalbe  moost  conversaunt 
abydging  or  resyaunt  [resident]  or  shall  have  his  mooste  resorte  unto  and  shalbe 
best  knowne  at  tyme  of  the  said  certificate  to  be  made  and  noo  where  els.”  If 
anyone  had  “two  mansions  or  twoo  places  to  resorte  unto,”  he  could  obtain  a 
certificate  excusing  him  from  assessment  in  the  one.  In  practice  he  was  assessed  in 
the  place  producing  the  larger  sum.  Penalties  were  laid  down  for  anyone  “which 
by  craft  or  covyn  to  thentent  to  defraud  this  graunt  of  Subsidie  for  his  porcion,” 
should  attempt  to  remove  his  residence  to  certain  places  which  were  exempted 
from  this  tax.^^ 

While  instances  occur  of  people  who  were  apparently  taxed  in  two  different 
places,  we  must  remember  that  there  was  not  such  a  variety  of  Christian  names  as 
there  is  today,  and  two  people  of  the  same  names  in  neighboring  parishes  may  well 
have  been  father  and  son  or  nephew,  or  even  brother,  for  it  is  by  no  means  un¬ 
known  for  two  sons  in  the  same  family  to  be  given  the  same  Christian  names. 
This  aspect  of  the  Tudor  Subsidies  is  of  some  importance  in  our  study  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  Drakes  at  this  period.  The  assessment  of  a  particular  Drake  in  a 
particular  parish  can  be  taken  as  evidence  that  his  principal  residence  was  there  and 
that  that  was  where  he  was  “best  knowne.” 
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A  number  of  householders  in  every  parish  managed  to  persuade  the  Collectors 
that  the  annual  value  of  their  lands  and  goods  was  below  the  taxable  hmits.  The 
absence  of  the  name  from  the  Subsidy  Rolls  does  not,  therefore,  mean  that  there 
were  no  Drakes  holding  property  in  the  parish  at  the  time,  but  rather  that  their 
principal  residence  may  have  been  elsewhere  or  their  standing  insufficient  to  bring 
them  within  the  tax  net.  Tax  avoidance  was  evidently  as  widespread  in  Tudor 
times  as  it  has  been  in  later  days,  for  many  people  do  not  appear  in  the  assessments 
whose  financial  standing,  known  from  other  records,  would  seem  to  qualify  them 
as  taxpayers.  This  is  more  marked  in  the  later  Subsidy  Rolls  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  for  in  1523  the  net  was  cast  wide  and  drawn  tight. 

As  Thomas  Drake,  late  of  Maldon,  was  a  man  of  substance,  one  would  expect 
his  heirs,  if  any,  to  have  been  of  sufficient  standing  to  be  caught  in  the  tax  net,  but 
no  one  of  the  name  is  recorded  as  a  taxpayer  in  the  Subsidy  of  1523,  or  over  the 
next  four  years  during  which  it  was  collected.^®  Either  he  left  no  immediate  heirs, 
or  he  may  have  resided  not  at  Bois  Hall,  but  in  some  other  parish.  Even  this 
supposition  must,  however,  be  put  forward  with  reserve,  for  although  the  Subsidy 
Rolls  throughout  the  rest  of  the  century  make  no  mention  of  Drakes  in  Halstead, 
we  know  from  the  parish  registers  that  they  were  resident  there  between  1578 
and  1584.  This  serves  to  remind  us  of  the  hmitations  of  the  Subsidy  Rolls  at  this 
period. 

In  Witham  hundred  we  find  a  Wdham  Drake  taxed  on  goods  worth  26s.  8d. 
in  Fairstead  parish  in  1523,®’^  but  no  other  Drakes  are  recorded  there  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  Subsidy  RoUs  of  this  century.  Nor  were  any  Drakes  recorded  as  taxpayers 
in  either  Colchester  or  Elmstead  at  any  time  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  1523-24  Thomas  Drayke  was  taxed  on  lands  worth  26s.  8d.  a  year  in  Great 
Waltham  parish,*®  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  he  was  descended  from  that 
Nicholas  le  Drake  who  was  taxed  there  in  1327.  He  evidently  had  a  son  William, 
for  the  Subsidy  Roll  of  1597-98  records  that  the  heirs  of  Wilham  Drake  were 
were  taxed  on  lands  in  Great  Waltham.*®  Now  this  is  almost  certainly  the  Wilham 
Drake,  yeoman,  of  Great  Waltham,  whose  will  was  proved  on  21  March  1582-83 . 
He  mentions  his  house  and  land  called  “Drakes,”  his  elder  son  Wilham,  two  un¬ 
named  daughters  under  age,  and  a  wife  Elizabeth  who  was  expecting  another 
child,  and  his  brother  Thomas  Drake.^®  The  children  were  evidently  still  minors  in 
1597,  but  by  1610  Wdham  Drake  had  come  of  age  and  was  assessed  as  a  taxpayer 
on  lands  in  Great  Waltham.  This  second  Wilham  Drake  was  a  juror  for  the  hun¬ 
dred  of  Chelmsford  in  1590  and  1592,  and  died  in  1634,  his  will  being  proved  on 
30  April  that  year.  He  mentions  his  wife  Eleanor,  whom  he  appointed  executrix, 
together  with  his  elder  son  Wilham;  he  also  mentioned  other  sons  John,  Edmund, 
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Thomas  and  Robert,  and  daughters  Susan  the  wife  of  John,  Marion,  Eleanor, 
Agnes  and  Sarah;  but  he  makes  no  mention  of  Drakes  Farm,^^ 

Now  “Drakes  Farm”  is  in  the  neighboring  parish  of  Little  Waltham,  and  it 
would  seem  (unless  we  are  dealing  with  two  closely  related  branches  of  the  same 
family)  that  this  family  was  taxed  in  Great  Waltham  because  its  principal  residence 
was  there.  It  is  no  surprise,  therefore,  to  fmd  Thomas  Drake  of  Little  Waltham 
having  a  daughter  Ehzabeth  baptized  on  i8  May  1547,  a  son  Samuel  on  10  July 
1549,  another  son  William  on  27  July  1552  and  a  daughter  Eline  on  4  December 
1554.  Samuel  died  young  and  was  buried  on  8  February  i552r-53.  This  Thomas 
Drake  may  well  have  been  the  brother  mentioned  in  the  will  of  WilHam  Drake  in 
1582  and  may  have  hved  at  “Drakes  Farm”  in  Little  Waltham, 

It  wih  not  escape  notice  that  the  name  pattern  of  these  Drakes  of  Great  and 
Little  Waltham  bears  strong  resemblances  to  that  of  the  medieval  and  sbcteenth- 
and  seventeenth-century  Drakes  of  Halstead  and  Colchester.  It  wiU  also  be  recalled 
that  the  fifteenth-century  Thomas  Drake  of  Halstead  was  closely  connected  with 
the  Warners,  who  held  much  property  m  Great  and  Little  Waltham.  There  would 
seem  to  be  a  connecting  thread  between  all  these  famihes  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
further  research  wiU  reveal  it. 

ATTE-KNOPP-DRAKE  RELATIONSHIP 

In  an  endeavor  to  fmd  out  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Robert  Drake  it  was  decided 
to  work  on  the  Colchester  Testamentary  records  from  about  1610  onwards  to 
about  the  date  of  emigration  in  1643,  and  for  the  same  period  in  the  Act  Books, 
Deposition  Books,  Cause  Books  and  other  records  relating  to  the  Archdeaconry 
Court  of  Colchester  and  the  Quarter  Session  records. 

We  already  had  Robert  Drake’s  baptism  at  Halstead  in  July  1581,  and  we 
knew  he  had  a  son  named  Nathaniel  bom  about  1612-13,  a  daughter  named 
Susanna  and  another  son  named  Abraham  who  was  bom  about  1620-21.  We  also 
knew  that  his  brothers  Thomas  the  elder  and  Thomas  the  younger  and  Joseph 
were  Hving  in  the  town  of  Colchester;  Thomas  the  elder  from  1608  onwards, 
Joseph  from  1610  onwards  and  Thomas  the  younger  from  1619  onwards.  Al¬ 
though  we  had  mention  of  Robert  Drake  in  his  mother’s  wUl  in  1617  we  had  no 
evidence  that  he  himself  was  Hving  in  Colchester,  and  there  were  suggestions  that 
indicated  that  he  was  residing  elsewhere,  perhaps  even  in  HoUand,  with  which 
country  there  were  strong  Essex  hnks. 

As  the  work  proceeded  odd  references  to  the  whole  family  duly  came  to  Hght 
and  these  in  the  main  concerned  his  brothers  and  sister  Ahce,  who  were  at  various 
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times  cited  to  appear  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  for  not  attending  church  or 
taking  Communion. 

The  will  of  a  Thomas  Webb,  a  thatcher,  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Giles  in  Colches¬ 
ter,  made  on  the  26th  of  February  1611-12,  was  found  to  contain  a  reference  to 
his  kinsman,  Robert  Drake,  and  appointed  him  his  sole  executor,  while  a  certifi¬ 
cate  from  the  parishioners  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  concerning  the  repair  of  the 
highway  from  Layer  de  la  Haye,  through  Stanway,  to  Colchester,  was  signed  by 
a  Richard  Dearsley,  John  Gower  and  Robert  Drake.  This  certificate  was  duly 
recorded  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  on  20  March  1637-38. 

These  were  vital  discoveries  for  they  estabhshed  that  a  Robert  Drake  did 
indeed  hve  in  Colchester,  from  at  least  1612  to  1638,  and  most  probably  all  the 
time  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Giles.  The  fact  that  he  had  not  been  picked  up  by  earher 
research  work  was  then  explained  since  the  Parish  Records  of  St.  Giles  were  either 
destroyed  or  lost  before  1696.  That  the  Robert  Drake  mentioned  in  Thomas 
Webb’s  will  was  the  emigrant  seems  hkely,  for  the  witnesses  to  the  will  were 
John  Smith  and  WiUiam  MerreU.  It  wih  be  recalled  that  a  John  Smith  was  the 
husband  of  our  Robert’s  sister,  Joan  Drake,  and  his  mother’s  maiden  name  was 
Merry  11s. 

A  quick  attempt  was  made  to  try  and  estabhsh  the  real  connection  between 
Webb  and  Drake  but  no  clue  has  yet  been  forthcoming.  “Kinsman”  was  such  an 
elastic  term  in  the  early  seventeenth  century  that  the  coimection  could  be  through 
his  father  or  mother’s  family  and  not  his  wife’s,  and  as  Webb  was  an  extremely 
common  surname  in  Essex,  this  avenue  of  exploration  was  discontinued. 

The  next  discovery  was  the  mention  of  a  bequest  of  a  gown  to  a  Susan  Drake 
and  a  hat  to  “the  goodwife  Drake”  in  the  will  of  Mary  Atte,  a  spinster,  hving  in 
St.  Giles  parish,  and  dated  4  August  1639.  Unfortunately  no  relationship  was 
stated,  but  the  will  was  witnessed  by  NathaneU  Drake  and  Robert  Drake  and  if 
it  was  indeed  our  Robert  Drake  hving  hi  St.  Giles,  there  could  be  httle  doubt  that 
here,  in  this  will,  we  had  mention  of  nearly  all  the  members  of  our  family.  Robert 
Drake,  the  father,  Goodwife  Drake,  the  mother,  Susan  Drake  the  daughter  and 
Nathaniel  Drake  the  son.  Only  the  other  son  Abraham  was  missing. 

A  search  for  wills  of  the  Atte  family,  in  the  hope  that  Mary  Atte  was  in  fact 
a  relative,  was  made,  but  the  only  other  will  of  Atte  in  Essex  between  1580  and 
1700  was  that  of  a  Francis  Atte  of  Bowers  Gifford,  a  parish  many  miles  to  the 
south  of  Colchester  and  proved  in  1607. 

Then  in  due  course  a  seemingly  unimportant  entry  was  noticed  in  the  Act 
Books  of  the  local  ecclesiastical  court.  On  29  May  1633,  under  the  heading  of  St. 
Gdes,  occurred  just  the  name  of  “Susan  Drake.”  There  were  no  details  and  no 
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comment  made  by  the  clerk.  At  the  next  Court,  held  on  19  June  1633,  again  under 
St.  Giles  occurred  just  “Susan  Drake”  but  this  time  the  entry  was  endorsed  “quere” 
as  if  the  clerk  wanted  to  check  what  the  entry  was  there  for.  We  shall  probably 
never  know  why  the  entry  was  made,  for  no  further  mention  is  made  of  Susan 
Drake.  Now  it  was  interesting  to  note  there  were  three  other  names  entered  in  a 
like  manner  on  19  June  1633,  immediately  above  Susan  Drake  and  were  also  found 
to  have  occurred  on  29  May  1633.  They  were  Susan  Knopp,  Edward  Wdbie  and 
Robert  Knopp.  There  could  be  httle  doubt  that  these  four  people  were  cited  for 
some  reason  or  an  offence  together  and  that  the  case  was  dropped.  The  striking 
point  here  was  the  further  occurrence  of  the  Christian  name  Susan,  even  though 
it  was  a  Susan  Knopp.  A  study  of  the  Drake  family  as  far  as  we  know  it  shows  that 
Susan  as  a  Christian  name  is  there  found  only  in  the  family  of  our  Robert  Drake. 
We  know  that  he  named  a  daughter  Susanna,  and  Abraham  his  son  names,  pre¬ 
sumably,  his  first  daughter,  Susanna. 

This  train  of  research  duly  led  back  to  the  will  of  Mary  Atte,  found  some 
months  previously,  and  there  it  was  discovered  that  she,  in  August  1639,  left  the 
rest  of  her  goods  “to  Robert  Knopp  my  unckell”  and  appointed  him  sole  executor 
of  her  wiU. 

There  could  be  Httle  doubt  now  of  some  sohd  connection  between  the  Atte, 
Drake  and  Knopp  famihes  for  they  seemingly  occurred  together  in  1633  and  1639 
and  we  know  that  a  Robert  Drake  Hved  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Giles  in  Colchester. 
The  other  brothers  of  our  Robert  resided  principally  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Botolph’s 
and  St.  Leonard’s  in  Colchester. 

Then  was  found  the  wiU  of  Robert  Knopp  of  Colchester,  a  sayweaver,  made 
on  5  April  1667;  he  made  his  “cozen”  Thomas  Drake  his  sole  executor.  Here  at 
last  the  connection  was  beginning  to  crystallize.  Work  on  the  Knopp  family 
showed  there  to  be  two  branches  in  Essex,  the  one  at  Mount  Bures,  some  eight  to 
ten  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Colchester  before  1650,  and  the  other  some  ten  to 
twelve  rrules  due  south  near  ToUesbury  after  1650. 
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NOTES 


I .  Dr.  P.  H.  Reaney,  The  Place  Names  of  Es¬ 
sex,  p.  434,  gives  early  evidence  for  the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  this  name  and  equates  it  with  the  mod¬ 
ern  Bentall’s  Farm,  the  present  form  of  which 
he  considers  was  influenced  by  the  name  of  Ar¬ 
thur  Bentall  (ca.  1633). 

3.  For  Warner  see  also  Ohver’s  Antigua;  Norf. 
vn,  132-133;  Aucher  Warner’s  History. 

3.1.p.m.  C.139/99/39,  and  C.139 /119 /28, 
also  Cal.  Fine  Rolls,  xvn,  104  and  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls, 
Hen.  VI,  rv,  273. 

4.  Selden  Socy.  vol.  72,  Fleta,  ii,  19. 

5.  C.F.R.,  xvn,  176. 

6.  Ibid.,  xvn,  199, 200. 

7.  C.P.R.Hen.  VI,  rv,  127, 138;  and  Cal.  Close 
Rolb  Hen.  VI,  iv,  85. 

8.  C.P.R.  Hen.  VI,  rv,  273. 

9.  Privy  Coundl  Cases,  12  Rous. 

10.  C.F.R.,  xvm,  58. 

II.  C.C.R.  1441-47,  p.  419. 

12.  C.C.R.  Edw.  IV,  I,  177. 

13.  Cal.  Inquisition  post  mortem  Hen.  VII,  I,  62. 

14.  Cat.  Ancient  Deeds,  n,  C.2663. 

15.  Ibid.,1,  C.1297. 

16.  Hist.  Parliament,  Biographies,  1439-1309, 
p.  280,  where  this  record  is  assigned  to  Thomas 
Drakes  of  Maldon,  but  more  probably  refers  to 
this  Thomas  Drakes. 

17.  Quoted  by  V.  H.  H.  Green,  The  Later 
Plantagenets,  p.  331,  who  gives  a  good  account 
of  this  period. 

18.  Hist.  Parliament,  Biographies,  1439-1309, 
p.  280,  quoting  Pardon  Roll  of  1462,  m.  36. 


19.  J.  Weever,  Ancient  Funerall  Monuments, 
p.  610. 

20.  CoU.  Arm.  MS.  C.21  {22. 

21.  Brit.  Mus.  Harl.  1541  /52b. 

22.  Coll.  Arm.  MS.  Symonds  Church  Notes, 
m,  697.  The  notes  in  Maldon  Church  were 
evidently  made  on  28  July  1638. 

23.  Bodleian.  Holman  MS.,  p.  74. 

24.  Hist.  Parliament,  Biographies,  1439-1309, 
p.  280. 

25.  E.R.O.;  D  /B.3  /i  I34,  ii2v. 

26.  The  Red  Parchment  Book  or  Oath  Book  of 
Colchester,  p.  125. 

27.  C.C.R.  Edw.  IV,  n,  526. 

28.  Hist.  Parliament,  Biographies,  1439-1309, 
p.  280. 

29.  I.p.m.  C. 140/47/65. 

30.  Cal.  I.p.m.  Hai.  VII,  m,  260. 

31.  C/i/59/207. 

32.  E.R.O.;  Red  Parchment  Book  or  Oath  Book, 
p.  125. 

33.  E.R.O.:  Manorial  records  of  Abells. 

34.  Prof.  A.  C.  Chibnall  and  A.  Vere  Wood¬ 
man,  Introduction  to  Subsidy  Roll  for  the  County 
of  Buckingham  anno  1324  (Bucks  Rec.  Soc., 
vm),  which  gives  one  of  the  most  useful  ac¬ 
counts  of  this  important  Subsidy. 

35.  14  and  15  Hen.  vm,  c.  16. 

36.  P.R.O.:  Lay  Subsidy  Rolls,  E.179/108/ 
163,  214%  176, 186, 192. 

37-  E.I79/io8/i54. 

38.  E.179 /108/151. 

39.  E.179/111/501,  but  the  amount  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  read. 

40.  E.R.O.:  will  abstracts,  D  /AER.14  /209. 

D /AER.14/209. 

41.  ftid.,D/AEW.i9/2i. 
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